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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





RUSSELL AND THE “SOUND MONEY” 
DEMOCRACY. 


HE free-silver wing of the Democratic Party, tho flushed 
with recent victories, will not have everything its own way 
at the coming Chicago convention. As we noted last week, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island have declared for “sound money” 
with ex-Governor Russell as their candidate. Now Michigan and 
Pennsylvania have declared against free silver in their State con- 
ventions, which fact the New York Wovr/d thinks “ will encourage 
Democrats everywhere who stand by the traditions and principles 
of their party.” 

The Russell “boom” for the Presidential nomination may be 
said to have begun at Monticello, Va., April 13, when he delivered 
an address on the occasion of the 153d birthday of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, honoring him as the founder of the Democratic Party. In 
the course of his address he made a statement of his position on 
the money question which has been widely quoted and commented 
upon by the press. Mr. Russell said: 


“For one I believe that our country’s honor demands scrupu- 
lous fidelity to her plighted word, honest payment of her obliga- 
tions, and that the people's interest is best served by strictly 
upholding here the monetary standard of the civilized world. 
Free coinage of silver, or its compulsory purchase, or any com- 
promise legislation by us in that direction in my judgment is dis- 
tinctly class legislation, which would unsettle business, impair 
credit, reduce all savings and the value of all wages, and whose 
injurious results no man can measure. We are still ready, as we 
always have been, to confer with other nations upon any sound 
system of international bimetalism. I have misunderstood the 
teaching of Jefferson, and the traditions and principles of our 
party if they do not support this view, and sustain a Democratic 
Administration in its resolute enforcement of it. With Jefferson 
truth never lay in compromise of principle, nor success in evasion 
of responsibility. Nor will they with us. Let us leave compro- 
mise and expediency to the Republican Party, which is ever ready 
to trim and evade, to harmonize its warring factions. Let us, if 
need be through discussion and agitation, find the truth, bravely 





assert it, and trust our cause to the conscience and patriotism of 
the people.” 


In an interview and letter in 7he Wor/d of April 27, Mr. Rus- 
sell disavows any active candidacy for the nomination, and re- 
quests that “‘no movement be made in any other State” toward 
recording the Massachusetts nomination. Believing that the 
Democratic “national platform ought explicitly and emphatically 
to oppose the free coinage to silver or its compulsory purchase” 
without using “any ambiguous or meaningless declaration,” 
he advises that the party “should send its strongest men to Chi- 
cago and leave it to their good judgment” to determine what is 
best to be done. He further declares that he will accept no nom- 
ination except on a sound-money basis. We give a number of 
press comments on Mr. Russell as a candidate and the general 
situation of the Democratic Party : 


An Administration Candidate ?—‘“The Hon. Billy Russell, of 
Massachusetts, is in the field as an avowed aspirant for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. For one good thing, he stands on a sound- 
money platform that is absolutely solid and square. It is a 
healthy ambition that makes any newcomer, young or old, enter 
this year’s race. The Hon. Billy is fair, but neither fat nor 
forty; yet we believe that the young man ought to have chance. 

“There is already an attempt, more or less successful, to create 
in the public mind the impression that Mr. Russell of Massachu- 
setts is the peculiar and deliberately chosen favorite of the Cleve- 
land Administration. The Massachusetts platform, nonsensical 
in some parts, disgracefully eulogistic of the President in others, 
and of not much value as a political document anywhere except 
in its gold plank, seems to have been framed with a special view 
to encouraging this idea. Taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Russell’s sudden leap on to the track, 
it is apparently designed to persuade people that the Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, having renounced third-term ambition, and perhaps 
having consulted with Whitney, Dan Lamont, and a few choice 
spirits, has pitched upon the ex-Mayor of Cambridge as the pre- 
ferred recipient of such help as the prestige of the White House 
and the favor of Federal patronage can render in the contest pre- 
liminary to Chicago. 

“A little while ago it was poor Carlisle. 

“Then it was Olney, to the joy of George Fred Williams and 
the anti-Billy faction in the Bay State. 

“Now it is Billy himself. 

“To all these gentlemen and to all others who may now or at 
any future time felicitate themselves upon the sunshine of Ad- 
ministrative favor, or nurse illusive expectations founded upon 
the supposed friendliness of the White House, we give notice that 
until the Hon. Grover Cleveland has published a letter distinctly 
declaring that he is opposed to third terms on principle, and that 
under no circumstances would he consent to run as a candidate 
for a third term, the pretended support of the Administration 
counts for nothing.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


Belongs to the New School.—* Mr. Russell has already for 
three terms filled the governorship of a Republican State to the 
eminent satisfaction of both parties. He is still young and vig- 
orous. He belongs to the new school of politicians, who are to 
save this country from the old ones, if saved it can be. He is the 
only candidate yet spoken of, of whom no criticism can be made 
except that he is too good for his party, and that it is not capable 
of electing him, tho it has twice elected Mr. Cleveland. He is 
one of the few men whom it would honor itself by electing. After 
what happened to Mr. Cleveland in 1884, and above all in 1892, 
we shall not say that Mr. Russell has no chance, but both his 
nomination and election seem too good to be true. Of all the men 
who have been yet spoken of for the place, he is the only one of 
whom it can be said that, not only on the currency, but on every 
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matter which concerns the national fame and properity, he is 
himself a platform. We should not need to ask him what he 
thought about this or that or the other thing, but simply: ‘Are 
you the William E. Russell who was Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1890 to 1893?’"— The Evening Post, New York. 


As Deep-Seated a Question as Slavery.—‘“The feeling on 
the question of the national finances among some of the Demo- 
crats who are committed to the free coinage of silver is intensely 
bitter toward the sound-money men. The probabilities are that 
the sound-money men will predominate in the convention, and 
should a platform be adopted in accordance with their views the 
fear has been expressed that some silver men will withdraw from 
the convention. 

“The feeling on the money question is coming to be quite as 
deep-seated and implacable as was ever that on slavery, and it 
has become the paramount issue in national politics to-day. 
Should the silver men secede to any great extent from the Chicago 
convention consequences quite as serious as those which followed 
the Charleston convention are possible, not even excepting civil 
war. Predictions as to what will be done at Chicago would be 
the wildest sort of conjecture, and are not hazarded here. 
Nevertheless, the impending struggle which will take place at the 
convention there will be serious enough to require all the wisdom, 
prudence, and diplomacy possible to save the Democratic Party 
from a most perilous split. 

“But whatever may happen there, it is certain that the great 
body of the American people are in favor of the maintenance of 
the money standard of the country."—7Z7he Picayune, New 
Orleans. 


Not a Cheering Outlook.—‘‘In spite of the optimistic predic- 
tions of Messrs. Whitney, Brice,Gorman, Dickinson, Russell, and 
others, it is claimed by the free-silverites that every delegation 
thus far elected to the Chicago convention is for free silver and 
that they will have not less than 516 votes for certain, with 300 
or less for adherents of the gold standard and the remainder in 
doubt. 

“In addition to the New England States the sound-money 
Democrats count on Georgia, Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and the Dakotas. But there is 
little possibility of their carrying the State conventions in Illinois, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, or Virginia, while Nebraska, 
which Secretary Morton said was hopeless, seems to be safe in 
the sound-money column... . 

“It is nota cheering outlook for Democracy that the probability 
of the incorporation of ex-Governor Russell’s views on currency 
in the national platform is growing more remote as the date of 
the Chicago convention approaches.”— 7he Times-Herald, Chi- 
cago. 


The Division Sectional, Not Party.—‘‘ The Democrats of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island are not behind the Republicans in 
the same States in their declarations on the money question. It is 
quite evident, indeed, that the recriminations of strictly partizan 
journals, and the screaming of the regulation campaign orator or 
campaign resolution, which endeavor to fasten upon either party 
any particularly bad character on the money question, as com- 
pared with the other party, are made of buncombe, at least nine 
tenths pure. The division is not between parties, but between 
sections. It is chiefly on account of the fact that the States in 
which the Republicans have a majority are for the most part 
sound-money States, while the States in which the Democrats 
have a majority are mostly free-silver States, that the Democratic 
Party makes so much worse a showing in Congress on the money 
question than the Republican. But in the choice of the national 
nominees, all the States are represented on the basis of the total 
Congressional delegation of those States, and not merely of the 
party's share in that delegation. Accordingly, the sound-money 
States will have the voice that is their due in the Chicago con- 
vention, and there need be no doubt that they will make an ag- 
gressive fight there. New England has done well in declaring 
thus far for ex-Governor Russell, as well as in giving ardent 
praise to President Cleveland for his great and extraordinary ser- 
vices to the country.”— 7he News, Baltimore. 


Knows It is All Risk.—“‘The party has been wandering in 
the wilderness without a candidate, altho the time for the assem- 
bling of the Chicago convention draws rapidly near. A few 
States have in fact held conventions and named delegates, but as 
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nobody seemed to care for the nomination there was no one to 
pledge the delegates to, ‘first, last, and all the time.’ It is true 
that Bland of Missouri has been indorsed by his own State, but 
not even Bland himseff looks upon the indorsement as serious. 
No one seemed to care to take the risk of becoming the Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer, and people began to wonder whether the 
Chicago convention would be held and whether they were to be 
deprived of half the usual fun of a Presidential campaign. It is 
at just this crisis that Mr. William E. Russell steps to the front, 
takes off his hat, bows to the crowd and says: ‘Gentlemen, let 
the proceedings proceed. I will take the responsibility of becom- 
ing the Presidential candidate of the Democratic Party this year.’ 

“It is a risk, and no one knows it better that Mr. Russell. In 
fact it is all risk. But then Mr. Russell has hopes that at some 
time in the future the Democratic Party will dig itself out from . 
under the avalanche of popular obloquy and contempt that now 
covers it and as the New York Sum says have some ‘chances for 
continued victories during the early contests of the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ Then Mr. Russell expects the party will reward the sacri- 
fice he made and the risk he ran and the responsibility he took in 
1896. Perhaps.”"—7he Press, Philadelphia. 


This is the People’s Year.—‘ We are told that Alabama should 
not take any stand on the financial question, but just let our dele- 
gation go on up to Chicago, and in order to keep the New York 
and other Eastern States Democrats from bolting the party, per- 
mit them to make the platform and name the candidate. Unless 
we are very badly off on our figures and in our estimation of the 
determination of the real Democrats of this country to run their 
own business, this is going to be a year for the boys in the East 
who have been masquerading as Democrats to get exactly where 
they belong. This is going to be the year when the people are 
going to have not only the platform but the candidate, and when 
that time comes the Eastern contingent will depart. They are 
and have always been Democrats only to help foster Republican 
doctrines upon the country.”"— 7he State-Herald, Birmingham, 
Ala. 





McKINLEY AGAINST THE FIELD. 


HE loss of the Illinois State Convention to Cullom and of 
Vermont’s to Reed, and the capture of these conventions 
by McKinley, with other recent victories in Michigan, Missouri, 
Alabama, Georgia, and other States, has led large numbers of 
the press to concede the Republican nomination to McKinley. 
The latest developments appear to show a union of the opposition 
forces, so that hereafter “the field” is to be pitted against him. 
The Journal of May 4 contains interviews with political man- 
agers of three of the other candidates. Thomas C. Platt says 
that the contest “is still an open one, with the chances in favor of 
one of Mr. McKinley's opponents.” He declares that at least 
twenty of the Ohio delegates are opposed to McKinley’s nomina- 
tion and proposes to break loose from him at the first opportu- 
nity.” He concedes 304 delegates to McKinley. 

Gen. James S. Clarkson, of Iowa, says that “ McKinley will fall 
from 80 to 100 votes short of enough to nominate at the start, and 
the field will represent from 525 to 550 votes.” In the field he 
includes all other available candidates. He gives McKinley 298 
votes in the convention. 

Joseph H. Manley calls attention to the fact that Vermont “did 
not instruct the delegates for McKinley” but “left them free to 
exercises their own judgment.” He gives the present situation 
as follows: “For Mr. Reed, 162; for Governor McKinley, 275; 
for all other candidates, 217; contested and doubtful, 95; Ver- 
mont, 8.” 

On the other side the McKinley men claim 505 delegates already 
chosen, with such States as Indiana and California still to hear 
from. It will require 460 votes to gain a majority of the conven- 
tion. One of the topics of comment which keeps to the front is 
the position of McKinley on the money question. Attention is 
being persistently called to his past record and to the ambiguous 
position of the Ohio platform, which is said to have been dictated 
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WHISTLING IN THE DARK. MISS DEMOCRACY:-—“ My, what a nice young man; and it’s leap year, too!’ 
—The Post, Washington, —The World, New York. 
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by him. The various phases of the Republican situation are 
brought out in the following press comments: 


McKinley Has No Opponents.—“ The great popular sentiment 
for Governor McKinley as the standard-bearer of the country’s 
return to Republicanism, prosperity, and progress is becoming 
altogether resistless. What was a powerful current a month ago 
is now a veritable whirlwind. Its mighty sweep surprises even 
the most sanguine friends of the great Protection leader. 

“The Illinois convention is decisive. It unanimously instructs 
for McKinley. After a strenuous struggle of two days and after 
fair defeat on a fair trial the opponents of instruction gracefully 
yielded and joined in giving McKinley the solid voice and vote of 
the State. Bear in mind they were not opponents of McKinley— 
he had no opponents. They were only opponents of instruction. 
They favored Cullom as a State candidate for a complimentary 
vote, and then they were for McKinley, like the rest. But the 
majority were not for wasting any time or any votes on empty 
compliments. They were in dead earnest for McKinley first and 
last, and when on a direct test they showed a clear majority of 
300 the minority joined in making the instructions for McKinley 
unanimous. 

“The moral effect of this potent demonstration, following on 
the heels of Vermont, will be incalculable. The Illinois conven- 
tion was the last entrenchment of the anti-McKinley combination. 
Its capture leaves no hopeful fighting-ground. . . . McKinley 
already had nearly two thirds of the district delegates of Illinois. 
Senator Cullom, highly respected and eminently worthy as he is, 
had not been able to hold his State against the predominant and 
irresistible sentiment for the great leader who typifies to the pop- 
ular mind the ideas and principles which they want embodied in 
administration. A candidate for President, however meritorious 
in himself, who lost a majority of his State delegates could not 
well remain in the field, no matter what his State convention 
might do. But when that body follows the districts in declaring 
for the preeminent national candidate, it finally disposes of the 
State movement and absorbs it in the great national sweep.”— 
The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Vermont is for Protection.—‘“It is obvious that Major McKin- 
ley’s friends have been able to enlist on his side in Vermont a 
good deal of expert political ability. A month or two ago Ver- 
mont was considered to be pretty solidly for Mr. Reed. Even 
Major McKinley’s warmest partizans scarcely denied it. But be- 
tween that time and the assembling of the convention Vermont 
witnessed a very large amount of skilful and energetic election- 
eering, and the logical results became apparent yesterday in the 
course of the proceedings at Montpelier. 

“But tho adroit management was largely responsible for the 
victory which Major McKinley won in the convention, it would be 
idle to pretend that that is the only cause to which it is to be at- 
tributed. Vermont has always been a strongly protectionist com- 
munity. When other States have wavered in aliegiance to the 
American system, it has stood as firm and unshaken as its green 
hills. It is only natural that now, when the country at large has 
learned a sharp and practical lesson from a brief trial of partial 
free trade, Vermont should redouble the intensity of its protec- 
tionist devotion.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


A Clear Issue for the Democracy.—‘“ McKinley’s nomination, 
predicted as certain by 7he World six weeks ago, is now con- 
ceded by everybody who speaks his honest thought. There will 
not even be a ballot at St. Louis—only a shout. 

“McKinley's triumph is Democratic opportunity. 

“The Ohio leader represents every element and phase and con- 
sequence of Republicanism that is antagonistic to Democracy. 
His nomination will present the issue between the parties square- 
cut on every side. Twice on these issues he and his party have 
been overwhelmingly defeated before the people. . . . 

“He is to be posed as ‘the advance agent of Prosperity’ —pros- 
perity of the sort illustrated by the Homestead strike and riots, 
by hundreds of other strikes and lockouts, by the failure to secure 
any advance in wages to accompany the large advance in boun- 
ties to the protected industries, and finally, in the last year of his 
tariff, by a million workingmen out of employment, an empty 
Treasury, a dissipated gold reserve, and a monetary panic. 

“In a year when sound money is the paramount issue the Re- 
publicans are to nominate a man who has twice voted for free 
coinage, who supported and lauded the disastrous Silver Purchase 
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act, who has declared himself in favor of that monetary paradox 
‘a double standard,’ and has this year been put forward in his 
own State on a straddling and shifty platform. 

“If Democracy means one thing and Republicanism another, 
could Democrats ask a clearer issue, a fairer field, or a more vul- 
nerable candidate ?”— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


Sherman Vouches for McKinley.—‘*The opponents of ex- 
Governor McKinley have been inclined to challenge his sound. 
ness on the financial issue, and to raise objection to him as a fit 
representative of the Republican Party in dealing with the cur- 
rency problem. On this point, Senator John Sherman has just 
come forward with the following interesting piece of testimony - 

‘““There can be no doubt as to the opinions of Major McKinley on the 
money question. He is committed in every form, by speech and other- 
wise, to the Republican policy of maintaining the present gold coin of the 
United States as the standard of value. He, in common with myself and 
others, believed that silver should be employed as money, always, however, 
to be maintained at par with gold. Theconvenience of silver coins for the 
minor transactions of life is so manifest that no sound-money man would 
desire its continuance, but upon the primary condition that its coinage 
should be limited and its purchasing power maintained by the fiat of the 
Government at par with gold.” 

“No man is more qualified to pronounce judgment on the 
soundness of a candidate’s financial record than John Sherman. 
His declaration that McKinley is ‘committed in every form, by 
speech and otherwise,’ to the policy of maintaining the gold 
standard will be accepted as conclusive evidence on the subject.” 
—The Bulletin (Rep), Philadelphia. 


“Great gratification is expressed in honest-money quarters in 
the Republican Party that a majority of the delegates thus far 
chosen to the St. Louis convention are pledged for sound money 
and therefore against the free coinage of silver. But if the 
Republican Party is to declare for honest money it must speak if 
it would carry public judgment with it in terms far more emphatic 
and credible than the language adopted by the Ohio conven- 
Gem. . . 

“If, as it of course will, the St. Louis convention declare with 
emphasis for a high protective tariff and were to seek for its can- 
didate among tariff reformers, that incongruity would not be 
greater than would be presented by a sound-money platform with 
a candidate who has the record as having abused the Administra- 
tion for its failure properly to recognize silver. 

“The more the Republican leaders agitate the currency question 
to the end that free coinage of silver shall be condemned, the less 
the probability of McKinley’s nomination.”— 7he Jnter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


[HE startling news came from the Transvaal April 28 that 
five of the leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Committee 
had been sentenced to death after confessing themselves guilty of 
high treason in connection with the famous raid of Dr. Jameson. 
The men under sentence are John Hays Hammond, an American 
mining engineer, and four Englishmen, Col. Francis Rhodes, 
brother of Cecil Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, George Farrar, and 
Charles Leonard. About sixty other members of the Reform 
Committee, four of whom are Americans and the rest British sub- 
jects, were each sentenced to pay a fine of $10,000, to undergo 
two years’ imprisonment, and then to be banished from the 
Transvaal for three years.” 

Upon receipt of the intelligence Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Eng- 
land’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, at once cabled the fol- 
lowing to be communicated to President Kriiger of the Transvaal 
Republic: 


“The Government has just learned that the sentence of death has been 
imposed upon the chief leaders of the Reform Committee. The Govern- 
ment has no doubt that your Honor will commute the sentences. Indeed, 
the Government has assured Parliament that this is your Honor’s inten- 
tion.’”’ 


When the news reached Congress at Washington Senator Wil- 
liam M. Stewart circulated in both Houses of Congress a petition 
which was very generally signed, addressed to President Kriiger, 
asking for the pardon of John Hays Hammond. 
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A cablegram on the following day brought the news that the 
death-sentences imposed on the five leaders had been commuted 
by the President, but it has not been determined what punish- 
ment will be substituted. Newspaper comments and dispatches 
indicate that this incident has created a profound impression in 
England particularly. The London press, however, expressed 
disbelief that the death-sentences would be carried out. 

General satisfaction is expressed by the press in this country 
over the remission of the death-penalties. Here is the comment 
of the New York 7rzbune of April 30 upon the situation : 


“The commutation of the sentences of the Outlander leaders in 
the Transvaal is cause for rejoicing. It will bring grateful relief 
to many anxious hearts, and will reassure the civilized world 
against the perpetration of an act of monstrous cruelty under the 
guise of justice. At the same time this act of the Boer Govern- 
ment must not be misinterpreted. It would be folly to regard it 
as a bit of mercy or clemency. It was doubtless the mere execu- 
tion of a bargain made beforehand with the prisoners, or with the 
British Government. The Boers might have had much difficulty 
in convicting the prisoners had they proceeded with the trial, and 
the justness of the court’s findings might have been called into 
question by the British Government. By getting the men to 
plead guilty the Boers got rid of all such trouble. There can 
now be no disputing the conduct of the court. The Boer case is 
absolutely established, beyond all reach of cavil. If now the 
Transvaal Government confiscates a few million dollars of the 
property of these men no one can question its right to do so. 
Have not the men confessed themselves deserving of even more 
severe penalties? It is ashrewd move on the part of Paul Kriiger. 
It will vastly increase this year’s revenue of the Transvaal State, 
and, correspondingly, will increase the President’s already hand- 
some salary, which is based on a percentage of the public rev- 
enue.” 


The New York Recorder recalls the circumstances leading up 
to the convictions in these words: 


“The Transvaal is governed by a small fraction of its adult 
male residents. No one nota Boer has any rights that a Boer is 
expected to respect. When the English capitalists purchased 
their rights in the Rand, the opportunity of their employees to 
become free citizens in a reasonable period of time was an ele- 
ment of the consideration they got for their hard cash. This 
consideration was essential to the protection of the property from 
governmental robbery. It was grossly repudiated. Laws were 
soon passed increasing to fourteen years the time necessary for 
the Uitlanders to become citizens of this ‘republic,’ and a course 
of depredation under unjust laws was begun against the compan- 
ies. This was clearly taxation without representation, as the 
organization of the Boer Government was itself a denial that all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. The systematic oppression at the hands of the little 
Boer minority has become so notorious that even President 
Kriiger does not attempt to denyit. Nowthe Reform Committee 
of Johannesburg was an organization for the purpose of remedy- 
ing real grievances; and the members of that committee, if they 
were guilty of any error, were too temperate and too much in- 
clined to rely on peaceful methods. They did not revolt when 
Jameson was keeping the Boers busy killing off his raid. They 
trusted to other methods.” 


The latest development is a new line of evidence from cipher 
telegrams entered as evidence at the trial of the members of the 


Reform Committee. We quote from a press dispatch to the New 


York 7zmes dated Pretoria, April 30: 


“These telegrams, it is claimed here, show beyond any doubt 
whatever that the raid of Dr. Jameson was not the result of a 
desire to protect the women and children of Johannesburg in the 
event of a rising there, as has been so sedulously argued, but was 
the outcome of a carefully prearranged plan on the part of certain 
individuals of the South African Company to seize a portion of 
the Transvaal, a section well known to be the rich gold reef of 
Witwatersrand, on which Johannesburg is situated. 

“Some of the telegrams were in cipher, and on their face were 
apparently harmless business messages between different men of 
Johannesburg and the South Africa Company. At the time Dr. 
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Jameson and his companions were captured by the Boers the 
latter found in the doctor's bag a key for code messages. This 
was taken by the authorities, who later obtained messages con- 
taining words corresponding with those in the key. 

“The dates of the dispatches ranged from December 7 to De- 
cember 29. Following are extracts from the messages : 


“Dec. 11, Col. Rhodes, Johannesburg, to White, Mafeking—‘ Inform Jame- 
son not to send more heroes before January, No more room for them.’ 

** Dec. 13, Stevens, Cape Town, to Col. Rhodes, Johannesburg—‘ Jameson 
wires most strongly urging no postponing shareholders’ meeting. Let 
Hammond inform weak partners that any delay most injurious.’ 

**Dec, 18, Hammond Johannesburg, to Cecil Rhodes, Cape Town— Can- 
not arrange respective interests without Beit. Flotation must be delayed 
until his arrival.’ 

“* Dec. 19, Beit replied that his health prevented him from going to Jo- 
hannesberg, and asking where the hitch was. 

** Dec, 18, Dr. Wolff, Johannesburg, to White, Pitsani—' I suggest that you 
immediately instruct Major Gray to forward, as soon as possible, 200,000 
rounds of his surplus ammunition to Gardner Williams.’ 

‘*Dec. 21—Col. Rhodes, Johannesburg, to Charter Cape Town—‘ Inform C. 
J. Rhodes stated Chairman won't leave unless special letter inviting him. 
Definite assurance been given by all of us that on day flotation you and he 
willleave. There must be no departure this, as many subscribers agreed 
to take shares on thisassurance. You responsible for Chairman's departure.’ 

“Dec. 21—Harris, Cape Town, to Col. Rhodes. Johannesberg—‘ Beit has 
telegraphed urging start flotation new company. Reply when you can 
float, so I may advise Jameson same day. ; 


“The Harris whose name appears in the above dispatches is 
evidently Dr. Harris, Secretary in South Africa of the Chartered 
Company.” 

A London cable dispatch in the New York Sum of May 2 indi- 
cates how this evidence has been received in England. 
tains the following : 


It con- 


“If disgust and shame can be personified by a whole nation, 
then the English people stand to-day the perfect embodiment of 
those emotions. Five months ago England smarted under the 
indignities heaped upon her by the Sultan, who flouted and de- 
fied her Ministers. To-day she suffers the fear of a greater 
humiliation at the hands of the ruler of a little South African 
state, who convicts her representatives of one of the grossest and 
most vulgar conspiracies ever conceived by a strong power 
against a weaker one. 

“It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the overwhelming 
revulsion of public sentiment in this country, caused by the pub- 
lication of President Kriiger’s decisive proof of the dastardly plot 
against his republic by British authorities in South Africa. It 
really is creditable to the English people that they acknowledge 
freely, with few exceptions, the masterful triumph of this grand 
old man of South Africa, and the perfect justice of his course 
throughout the difficult situation of the last four months. it is 
especially refreshing to find to-day that journals which until now 
have defended blindly Cecil Rhodes and the South Africa Com- 
pany, and have idolized Dr. Jameson and his freebooters, have 
suddenly faced around, denouncing the conspirators and heaping 
ridicule and contempt upon Dr. Jim and his‘heroes.’ That word, 
‘heroes,’ taken from one of Colonel Rhodes’s cipher dispatches, 
has already become a term of scorn and irony. ‘Don’t send any 
more heroes; no more room for them,’ is an extract from this 
disgraceful record which will live in diplomatic and political his- 
tory. Surprise over the facts that the leaders of the conspiracy 
pleaded guilty in the face of such damning evidence, and that the 
extreme penalty of death was pronounced against them, has quite 
disappeared. In its place has arisen a warm feeling of apprecia- 
tion of the magnanimity of the wise, imperturbable old man who 
has managed the affair with far greater skill than any English 
statesman of the present day ever has shown in a vital emer- 
gency. Bismarck’s remark, years ago, that Paul Kriiger was the 
greatest statesman he ever met. is fully justified to-day in the 
mind of every Englishman not in office.” 


The New York 7rzjune comments on the cipher dispatches in 
these words: 


“The purport of the latest revelations made by the Transvaal 
Government is indisputable. If the dispatches just published at 
Pretoria are genuine—as in all probability they are—an entirely 
new aspect is given to the Johannesburg conspiracy and the 
Jameson raid. The conspiracy was not merely a revolt of the 
Outlanders against the intolerable tyranny of the Boers for the 
purpose of securing just reforms. It was a movement intended 
to subvert the government of the Republic, and it was actively 
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participated in and in fact directed not by the colonists of Johan- 
nesburg alone, but by the officers.and agents of the British South 
Africa Company, who were entirely outside of the Transvaal and 
had no presidential interest therein. Conspicuous complicity 
with the whole business is unmistakably fixed upon Alfred Beit 
and Cecil J. Rhodes, the two most influential directors of the 
company. and upon Dr. Harris, the local secretary of the com- 
pany. John Hays Hammond appears to have been particularly 
deep and active in the plot, and altho he is not a member of the 
company, he is the most trusted and confidential agent of Mr. 
Rhodes. These four men must now be reckoned the arch- 
conspirators andarch-criminals. Their guilt is especially flagrant 
because they were outsiders, planning an invasion of the Trans- 
vaal. For Lionel Phillips, Charles Leonard, and others of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee there may be some excuse. 
They were plotting insurrection and revolution within a state of 
which they were and intended to remain permanent residents, 
and their undertaking might have been justified by success, as it 
was undoubtedly provoked by the wrongs they were suffering. 
But Rhodes and Beit and Harris were outsiders, and Hammond, 
too, since he had no notion of becoming a citizen of the Trans- 
vaal, but was merely a temporary sojourner there, intent on mak- 
ing all the money he could and then getting out. 

“Dr. Jameson’s share in the business is also seen in a new 
light. He was evidently aware of what was going on long before 
he crossed the border. He must have known the plans of Beit 
and Rhodes and Hammond, and must have known that the South 
Africa Company, of which he was the agent, was concerned in a 
deliberate conspiracy against and invasion of a state over which 
it had not the slightest shadow of legal authority. It was pleas- 
ant and altogether plausible to believe until now that he invaded 
the Transvaal solely in chivalrous response to an appeal for help, 
and to save the women and children of Johannesburg from the 
horrors of civil war. But that agreeable theory is scarcely tena- 
ble any longer. We are driven to the conclusion that he was 
privy to the whole conspiracy, and went into the Transvaal not 
to rescue, but to conquer. ‘There seems little justice, however, 
in making him a scapegoat for the sins of his coparceners. It is 
pertinent to inquire why he was held at Bow Street while Rhodes 
was permitted toreturn to South Africa and tocontinue in author- 
ity there. If that was because the British Government did not 
then know what it has now learned from these dispatches, that 
excuse is no longer valid. Equity demands that Rhodes, Beit, 
and all the rest upon whom the Government can lay its hands 
shall be forthwith arrested and arraigned by Jameson’s side.” 





THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 


“T“HE deadlock in the French situation was broken April 28 

by the announcement that M. Felix Jules Meline had been 
able to form a Cabinet. On April 30 the new Premier outlined 
his policy before both branches of Parliament, in which he said 
that the Government recognizes the preponderant authority of the 
Chamber of Deputies, but deems it impossible to govern without 
the Senate. Desiring to pursue a pacifying policy, he appealed 
to the Republican majority to settle urgent questions as the best 
means of preventing the spread of revolutionary doctrines. He 
promised that the Government shall not fail toenforce respect for 
the laws and maintain public order. He closed by adjuring Par- 
liament not to raise irritating questions. The Premier's state- 
ments were heartily applauded in the Senate. The New York 
Sun of May 3 comments on the situation as follows: 


“The Cabinet formed by M. Meline, the well-known Protection- 
ist, is composed mainly of Opportunists, or Moderates, as they 
now prefer to term themselves ; but it also contains four so-called 
progressive Republicans, who supported the proposals of the 
late Ministry, with the exception of the income-tax. As it is 
solely by the repudiation of an income-tax that the program an- 
nounced by the new Premier differs from that of his predecessor, 
it seems certain that to the wish to escape that detested impost 
we should partially ascribe the consent of a majority of the Depu- 
ties to waive for the present their frequently asserted claim that 
Ministers are accountable to their Chamber alone. It was, how- 
ever, a very small majority—only 28—by which priority was re- 
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fused to the motion of M. Ricard's reaffirming the preponderance 
of the people’s direct representatives, while on a subsequent 
motion the friends of the Ministry had only 35 votes to spare. 
This means, of course, that a change of 18 votes from one side to 
the other would upset the Cabinet, which can hardly hope, there- 
fore, to be long-lived. 

“As the motion of M. Ricard, which on Thursday was rejected, 
was absolutely identical in terms with that which he introduced 
and carried by an overwhelming majority a week ago, the Cham- 
ber seems to have stultified itself. Frenchmen chafe under the 
charge of a want of logic and consistency, and the chances are 
that when the Chamber reassembles a majority of the Deputies 
will withhold confidence from a Ministry which, as M. Goblet 
said, has been imposed upon it by the Senate. The true solution 
of the recent deadlock, as M. Bourgeois pointed out, was nota 
surrender of the principle involved by the appointment of a Min- © 
istry acceptable to the Senate, but a resort to either a revision of 
the Constitution or a dissolution of Parliament. But revision can 
only be performed by the Chambers in joint session, and a joint 
session is unattainable without the consent of the Senate, except 
in the improbable event that M. Faure would be obliging enough 
to cause, by a resignation of his post, a vacancy in the office of 
Chief Magistrate. The alternative course, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, also requires the consent of the Senate, which would cer- 
tainly have been refused so long as the Bourgeois Cabinet re- 
tained control of the electoral machinery. Now, however, that 
the Opportunists who control the Senate have a Premier to their 
minds, they will undoubtedly agree to a dissolution when M. 
Meline is beaten in the Chamber.” 





THE LOUISIANA ELECTION. 


HE State of Louisiana, on April 21, held its quadrennial 
elections for State officials and the legislature. The sig- 
nificant feature is that the Democratic Party barely escaped de- 
feat. The face of the returns gives them 22,695 majority on the 
vote for Governor, but the opposition claims that this majority is 
due entirely to fraudulent manipulation of the negro vote. The 
Republican vote is returned at 83,164, which is only 5,000 less than 
Cleveland’s vote in 1892, and a gain of some 56,000 votes over the 
Republican votein that year. The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
points out the fact that in 25 parishes of the State, in which the 
whites outnumber the negroes by a total of 84,942 voters against 
35.470, the result gives the Republicans a majority of 5,347 where 
the Democratic majority in the past reached 50,000. At the same 
time in the seven largest negro parishes, in which the negro voters 
outnumber the white voters four to one, there was returned a 
Democratic majority of 16,933. 

Several things appear to have conspired in bringing about this 
result. The New York Evening Post says: 

“For the first time the opposition to the Democracy made a 
hopeful fight, a ‘combine’ having been effected by which the Re- 
publicans, the Populists, and many sugar-planters who were 
formerly Democrats supported a rich planter (Colonel Pharr). 
The contest proved to be unusually close, and the fusion ticket 
carried New Orleans, being helped by a movement for reform in 
municipal affairs, which broke down party lines and which was 
also successful.” 

The New Orleans Picayune rejoices over the downfall of the 
city ring and declares that “the policy of forming a select ring of 
privileged persons to control the party, while all other elements 
are slighted, disregarded, and treated with contempt, has well- 
nigh wrecked the party,” and then adds: ‘‘One more such bout 
will destroy it.” Speaking of negro corruption in the state 7/e 
Picayune says: ; 

“There could be no more hideous and demoralizing element in 
the politics of any country than that one half the voting popula- 
tion of a great free State is so corrupt, ignorant, and beastly as 
that it holds itself for sale to the highest bidder in all political 
elections. To complete the picture of political depravity, it is 


only necessary to present the politicians of all parties buying up 
the black cattle on the best terms attainable.” 
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It declares that “so far as the negroes are concerned the elec- 
tion just held was the fairest held in Louisiana for a long time,” 
the reason being that “the negroes have become valuable to all 
parties and are protected when they vote.” 

It is reported that Mr. Pharr, the Republican-Populist candi- 
date for Governor, will not accept the result on the face of the 
returns, but proposes to carry the fight into the legislature, where 
the members from New Orleans will hold the balance of power. 

The effect of this election on the Presidential results is vari- 
ously viewed by the press of the country. The Boston Daddy 
Advertiser says: 


“The news from the Louisiana election is of a character to take 
away the last vestige of hope on the part of any Democrat who 
has looked for success for his party in the election of next autumn. 
The Republican gains, which have been made so generally 
through the State, would have been tremendously larger if it had 
not been for the action of the white ‘regulators,’ who attempted 
to terrorize the colored voters of Louisiana. The entire vote of 
that State in past years has been about 115,000, altho its total 
population is considerably over 1,000,000, and decidedly more 
than half of the voters of the State are colored. The very fact 
that the vote is so small is of itself rather suspicious, and when 
taken in connection with the remarkable methods used to suppress 
the colored vote in Louisiana, the showing is too plain to require 
much explanation. 

“Yet it is a fact that in spite of the strenuous efforts made to 
suppress the negro vote this year, the Republicans have managed 
to achieve what, in Louisiana, is practically a victory. It is true 
that the Republicans have not secured all of the offices, but they 
have at least made such significant gains as to show that Louisi- 
ana, with a full vote and a fair count, would go strongly Repub- 
lican to-day. If the ‘regulators’ had not managed to kill off a 
number of colored voters within the two weeks just preceding the 
election, it is likely that the State would have gone Republican in 
a clean sweep, which would have included almost every parish.” 


The other side of the question is shown by the Florida 77mes- 
Union as follows: 


“While this is a Republican gain, it is a gain that will end Re- 
publican hopes of carrying Louisiana. The combined majorities 
of the Democratic candidates for Congress amounted to 42,000 in 
1894. The protectionist sugar-producers had not then left the 
Democratic Party, tho they did not hesitate to express their dis- 
satisfaction. Whey many of them, if not most of them, left the 
Democratic Party this year, and went to the Republicans, they 
encouraged the latter to make a supreme effort, and the fact that 
that effort still left the Democrats with 40,000 majority in the 
only Southern State that has shown dissatisfaction with the Dem- 
ocratic tariff is calculated to throw a wet blanket on Republican 
hopes in the South.” 


THE NEW SECTIONALISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

F there be a“ new sectionalism” in the United States its nature 

is worth trying to understand. This somewhat indefinite 
term, taken to represent a cleavage that divides the older and 
wealthier States of the East from the younger, less populous, and 
less wealthy States of the West and South, is the subject of a 
comprehensive article in the 7e Quarterly Journal of Econo- 


mies for April, by Frederick Emory Haynes. He says: 


“The chief characteristics of this new sectionalism have been: 
hostility to railways; belief in an irredeemable paper money 
issued by the Federal Government; demand for the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; hostility to banks of all kinds; op- 
position to the issue of bonds; and demand for an income-tax to 
force the holders of great wealth to contribute, according to their 
ability, to the needs of the Government.” 


Mr. Haynes considers the Populist Party an exponent of the 
movement, combining various political creeds and _ beliefs. 
While the direct influence of the party through representatives 
has been small, he thinks that indirectly it has been powerful in 
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shaping the policies of the old parties, as witness the adoption by 
Democratic Party of the income-tax demand. The writer con- 
cludes an exhaustive review of the Populist movement and the 
influences at work to bring about a new sectionalism, which, he 
asserts, is the key to an understanding of the existing political 
situation, as follows: 


“The first feature that attracts attention is the importance of 
the part played by the Government in the development of the life 
and thought of the West. The free-silver demand illustrates this. 
It comes from the issue of greenbacks by the Government during 
the war. That act gave birth to the greenback party, the parent 
of the free-silver party. Federal legislation, too, in regard to the 
West has tended to magnify the importance of government in the 
eyes of the people. From the beginning the Government has 
done everything. The men who settled the West after the war 
settled on Government lands, saw the great land grants to the 
railroads, saw, above all, the Union Pacific built by a Govern- 
ment endowment of a land grant, and by a loan of $50,000,000 for 
construction. The great extension in the powers and influence 
of the Federal Government that began with the outbreak of the 
Civil War continued in the years following its close, and the 
development of this tendency has been contemporaneous with the 
life of the West. The tariff, currency, pensions, public improve- 
ments, have all contributed to the same end—the magnifying of 
the share of the state in the every-day life of the people. The 
policy of the Government has therefore been responsible for the 
development of special movements and of special demands. It 
has also been responsible for the development of that attitude on 
the part of the people which makes them look to the Government 
for everything—an attitude noticeable all over the country, but 
nowhere so marked as in the West and South. 

“ Another set of influences that have been at work result from 
the industrial relations of the East and West. The West, as a 
new country, destitute of capital, has looked to the East for as- 
sistance. Its needs, coupled with the prospects of future profits, 
have led the West to agree to terms rather hard. The inevitable 
result has been some feeling of injustice when the terms of agree- 
ment are insisted upon. The conflict of interest came between 
the debtor and the creditor. The debtor felt the creditor was too 
insistent for his pound of flesh. The creditor became suspicious 
of the integrity of his debtor. Extend this relation from the in- 
dividual to the community, and introduce a certain not inconsid- 
erable element of corruption, and you have the present relations 
between the sections, with the recurrent cries of Wall Street con- 
spiracy and the money power. Remember, too, that the begin- 
nings of the indebtedness were made in a period of inflation, 
while the payments come after the return to a specie basis. Fur- 
thermore, the currencies of the world are in a state of confusion 
as a result of the decline in the price of silver. We need not be 
surprised at the appearance of cleavage between the sections 
whose relations are mainly those of debtor and creditor. 

“Still another set of influences have been at work. These 
are the changes in the general economic conditions in the United 
States, as a result of the remarkable material development of the 
country. The settlement of the West has not gone on regularly 
throughout the past thirty years: it has advanced irregularly by 
fits and starts. A period of extraordinary activity has been fol- 
lowed by one of quiet. Population has gone West too fast, and 
has had to wait for the general movement to catch up with it. A 
boom has been followed by collapse, the collapse usually leading 
to an outbreak such as the Granger movement. After each col- 
lapse there have remained still more lands to occupy, and the 
process has continued. Now, however, the settlement of the 
West is reaching a stage where no more lands are left to occupy. 
A more permanent condition of things is approaching. The West 
must face the conditions of a settled country. The margin of 
land is reduced toa minimum. The pinch of this new situation 
is beginning to be felt, and is making the movements resulting 
from the crop failures of 1887 to 1890 seem more serious. The 
same situation makes it probable that the unrest will be more 
lasting. The cooperation of the South with the West is easily 
understood, if we remember that the South as well as the West. 
has been undergoing a rapid economic development since the end 
of the Civil War. The existence of slavery down to 1865 retarded 


the growth of that section, so that its transformation has been 
exceedingly rapid for the past generation. 


Manufactures have 
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been established, railroads built, mineral resources developed. 
The aristocratic system of the Old South under slavery has given 
place to the democratic industrial system of the New South. The 
same difficulties, and even greater, have been encountered in the 
transition that have been experienced in the West. Hence the 
appearance of similar movements and of similar demands for the 
removal of grievances.” 


To the writer’s mind, Populism in America is an exact counter- 
part of Socialism in Europe, alcho it is generally supposed that 
Socialism has not become an established fact here because it has 
not been considered in harmony with the American spirit. He 
says: 

“The organized efforts to advance Socialism in the United 
States can be very briefly enumerated. These have been the 
Socialist Labor Party, the Single-Tax League, Nationalism, and 
Christian Socialism. The Socialist Labor Party has exercised a 
considerable influence upon the labor movement. The most im- 
portant influence, however, has come from the Single Tax, which 
has been an entering wedge for more radical reforms, and has 
prepared the way for the adoption of purely socialistic proposals 
—and this in spite of the strong individualistic attitude of its 
leaders.” 


We quote further : 


“The unconscious socialism of the West and South is essentially 
a home product, very slightly influenced by foreign movements. 
It is a product of conditions that have grown up since the Civil 
War, and appears most strongly in the West and South, because 
there the conditions have been more favorable to its growth. 
The characteristic feature of Populism, already pointed out, is 
the importance that is attached to the action of Government. It 
looks to the Government for everything—a feature of socialism 
wherever found. Populists may claim, as many of them do, that 
they are not Socialists, and that they are opposed to Socialism: 
the fact remains that their attitude is socialistic. Their demands 
are for Government interference for the correction of evils. They 
believe the Government can do better for individuals, in many 
cases, than the individuals can do for themselves. Furthermore, 
their proposals are the very ones advocated by socialists. The 
fact that they are undoubtedly the outgrowth of home conditions 
does not change their character. The demand for the Govern- 
ment ownertship of railroads, due to the abuses of railroad man- 
agement, is a leading feature of the Populist platform. The hos- 
tility to banks, and the demand for the abolition of private banks, 
point in the same direction. The movement for the enlargement 
of the currency looks to the extension of governmental functions. 
Anti-corporation feeling regards Government ownership and 
control as a panacea for all abuses. The reclamation of lands 
owned by corporations, by speculators, and by aliens, is partial 
land nationalization. The Populist demand for income-tax, 
adopted by the Democrats, is an item of importance in German 
and English socialistic programs. The Coxey movement was 
merely one form of the demand for the exercise of Government 
activity, applied to the most pressing need of the moment—work 
for the unemployed. The Populists believe (in the words of their 
platform of 1892) ‘that the powers of Government—in other 
words, of the people—should be expanded as rapidly and as far 
as the good sense of an intelligent people and the teachings of 
experiencé shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice, and 
poverty shall eventually cease in the land.’ 

‘““Whatever may be the course of socialistic development in the 
United States in the future, and whether or no the Populist move- 
ment proves more permanent than those which it has succeeded, 
the signs are not wanting that the lines are now being drawn 
here, as elsewhere, in the conflict for economic emancipation 
which will fill the twentieth century, as the struggle for political 
freedom has filled the nineteenth. Every struggle between capi- 
tal and labor leaves the lines more sharply drawn; and every 
severe outbreak, such as that of 1894, brings home to thoughtful 
persons the conclusion that the pressing questions of the day are 
industrial. Our statesmen and our men of leisure and education 
must face these problems, and undertake their solution. The 
tariff must give way to questions connected with transportation, 
with monopolies, with the relations of employer and employed, 
and the reform of taxation in such manner that accumulated 
wealth may pay its share of the expenses of Government.* A 
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proper understanding of Populism, as a movement with historical 
foundations and allied to similar movements in other countries, 
will contribute to the desired end.” 

The writer, having thus made clear that this sectionalism rep- 
resents something more than the mere vagary of disordered and 
discontented minds, that it has roots in the past, and that it has 
arisen because of real grievances, declares that only by a clear 
understanding of one section by the other and a cordial union 
for the reform of existing abuses will sectionalism cease to disturb 
politics. 





THE BICYCLE IN POLITICS. 


HE bicycle has wheeled itself into the field of politics 
through a victory which the wheelmen have achieved in the 
passage of a law by the New York legislature, which compels the 
railroads to carry wheels as baggage without extra charge. This 
act was opposed by Chauncey M. Depew, president of the New 
York Central. In an interview published in Zhe /Journa/ of 
April 21, Mr. Depew, when informed that Governor Morton had 
signed the bill, is reported to have said: 


“The bike-riders sent 30,000 circulars out and scared the mem- 
bers of the legislature almost to death. They felt that life would 
not be safe if they did not pass the measure, and they made the 
Governor think the same way. A wheelman who would refuse to 
vote for Governor Morton for President if he had failed to sign 
the bill would be a man with a head as empty as his tire. We 
opposed the bill because we could not afford to carry wheels free. 
It will require extra trains and extra hands. Iam going to have 
another bill introduced compelling clothing stores to furnish 
riders of bikes with a costume free. The penalty for refusing to 
furnish suits free will be State prison, and a provision will com- 
pel bicycle manufacturers to furnish wheels at actual cost.” 


I. B. Potter, Chief Consul of the League of American Wheel- 
men, in an open letter to Mr. Depew writes as follows: 


“You condemn the methods adopted by the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen in its contest with the railroad corporations over 
the passage of this bill, and you suggest the altogether preposter- 
ous idea that the League is trying to force America’s greatest 
railroad to do ‘something for nothing.’ 

“You seem to contemplate with real horror the idea that a 
twenty-pound bicycle should be classed as baggage, under the 
provisions of the law to which I have referred, and your concep- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘baggage’ seems to begin and 
end with the mental picture of a trunk. 

“Now, it is said to cost your company from 50 cents to 73 cents 
to haul one tona hundred miles over its road. This means acost 
to you of 73 cents (at the outside) for hauling a hundred bicycles 
for a distance which yields you the sum of $200 in passenger-farcs 
paid by the wheelmen, who under the present law would be en- 
titled to seven and a half tons of baggage of any other descrip- 
tion, without extra charge.” 


A similar bill has gone through the Ohio legislature and the 
matter is being agitated in a number of other States. The news- 
papers have been quick to find a political significance in these 
demands of the wheelmen. We select the following comments : 


Wilted His Presidential Plume.—‘‘In making a fight against 
the bicycles Mr. Chauncey Depew has wilted the plume of his 
Presidential aspirations. 

“Before engaging in this hapless warfare he should have taken 
sober counsel of the figures which represent the rapid increase in 
the number of these wheels, for from the information thus derived 
he might have formed some idea of the voting power which he 
has challenged by his recent speech in New York. 

“Tho hundreds who patronize the bicycle happen to be under 
the attractive age of twenty-one, while others belong to the 
weaker sex who are not allowed to vote, yet after these figures are 
subtracted from the sum of those who ride the bicycle there are 
millions left who are able to show Mr. Depew that bicycles are 
not to be despised by Presidential candidates. 

“If Mr. Depew contemplates a revision of his speech in order 
to meet the changed condition of things he will hardly have time 
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to get his printed eloquence in circulation before the day of final 
reckoning will be at hand. 

“Much discussion has already been provoked, and from every 
quarter of the land there comes a note of protest from those who 
are not exactly pleased with Mr. Depew. 

“Tho a bicycle is much smaller than a railroad-car this dispar- 
agement is overcome by the advantage which the bicycle has in 
numbers; and numbers always count more than weight in mat- 
ters pertaining to a choice of candidates. 

“The moral of this story is that we should not despise the day 
of small things.”— 7he Atlanta Constitution. 


League of American Anglers.—‘‘The League of American 
Wheelmen have given a shining example to our fishermen. For 
years the latter have been trying in vain to get some legislation 
against the excessive use of pound-nets and other engines of de- 
struction which are walling out and wasting away the natural 
supply of food fish in our bays. Every move on the part of the 
anglers against the nets has been met by the combined opposition 
of the organized net men. The legislators paid little or no atten- 
tion to the arguments of anglers who represented nobody in a 
political sense. The salt-water sportsmen are not organized, and 
consequently they have little or no weight in the legislatures. 

“The wheelmen, if less poetic than the lovers of the gentle art, 
are certainly more practical. They know the value of union. In 
short order they formed their L. A. W.; and the amount of legis- 
lation in their favor which they obtained is surprising. If the 
fishermen are wise they will take a hint from the wheeimen. A 
League of American Anglers might be able to accomplish a great 
deal. Why can’t our friends of the hook and line put their heads 
together and bring to a living league of fishermen? It ought to 
be easy for them to wind up their differences, unite their leaders, 
cast their lines where they will do the most good, watch their 
‘daubers,’ and hold their rods over legislators that have been too 
long indifferent to their demands.”—7he Sun, New York. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


ASR-ED-DIN, Shah of Persia, was shot dead by an assassin 
near Teheran, May1. A press cable dispatch from Tehe- 
ran gives details of the assassination as follows: 


“The Shah, accompanied by the Grand Vizier, Asghar, and a 
number of attendants, paid a visit to the shrine of Shah Abdul 
Azim. The Shah traversed the outer court of the shrine, where 
he stopped and gave a bank-note to an Arab and spoke a few kind 
words to a water-carrier. Two chains barred the way to the inner 
court of the shrine. The Shah had just passed the first chain 
when the assassin approached him and, when within a few feet 
of him, fired a revolver, the bullet from which struck the Shah 
near the heart. The Shah fell forward on his knees, but rose to 
his feet and walked a few paces, when he fell again. Theassassin 
was immediately seized and hurried away. 

“The Shah at once became unconscious and was immediately 
taken to his carriage and conveyed to the palace in Teheran, 
whither doctors were summoned as quickly as possible. When 
the physicians arrived at the palace they found the Shah dead, 
and certified that his death was caused by a bullet lodged in the 
pericardial region, between the sixth and seventh ribs.” 


The international complications likely to grow out of this 
tragedy are thus set forth in a cable dispatch from London in the 
New York 7rzbune: 


“Official opinion here regards the death of the Shah with grave 
apprehension, as it is feared that it will hasten acollision between 
British and Russian interests in Persia. The Foreign Office 
holds a copy of a secret convention signed by the dead Shah con- 
ceding to Russia the right to occupy Northern Persia in the event 
of a foreign (meaning a British) attack, or internal discord men- 
acing his reign or the succession of Prince Muzaffer ed-Din. The 
Shah himself communicated the convention to the British Minis- 
ter, explaining that he did not doubt the friendship of Great 
Britain, but submitted the convention as helping to foil the Rus- 
sian plans for the annexation of the provinces of Khorassan and 
Mazanderan. Prince Muzaffer ed-Din’s knowledge of this treaty 
led to his adhesion to Russia. Through him Russian agents ob- 
tained special privileges, including the concession for the con- 
struction of arailway which is now approaching the Persian Gulf. 
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“It may not be a groundless suspicion that Muzaffer ed-Din’s 
adherents were concerned in the assassination of the Shah. Re- 
cently a bitter feud existed between the Shah and Muzaffer ed-Din 
over the misuse of the taxes collected in the provinces ruled over 
by the Prince. Thistrouble led the Shah to threaten to nominate 
his second son, Massul Mirzz, as his successor, tho Prince Massul 
suffers from glaucoma. He was operated upon by an oculist in 
Paris last year. He is of weak physique, if not intellect. He 
has five sons and a numerous following supporting his claims to 
the throne. In the event of a dynastic war Russia will certainly 
seize the northern provinces under the convention, and this will 
cause the gravest international complications, as the British Gov- 
ernment is determined to bar Russia’s way to the Persian Gulf, 
and will intervene in Southern Persia.” 


Some of the personal characteristics of the late Shah are given 
by the New York Sz in these words: 


“The Shah of Persia is a more absolute and less merciful ruler 
than the Czar of Russia. Nasr-ed-Din was known as the most 
merciful of Persian rulers. Two visits that he made to Europe 
helped to civilize him, as he was somewhat partial to Christian 
esteem. 

“The introduction of reforms in Persia followed each of the 
visits. After one he permitted the introduction of the telegraph 
into his dominions. After the second, his subjects having cut 
down many of the poles and shot away the wires just to pass 
away the time, and having ignored the royal decrees and shot and 
cut every time the damage was repaired, the Shah decreed that 
the first violation of the order to let things alone should be 
severely punished, and the second offense should be punished by 
burying the offender to the neck beside the pole interfered with 
and leaving him there to die. A traveler through Persia, speak- 
ing of this second order, said that when he passed through the 
kingdom following the telegraph lines he saw at the foot of every 
pole a human head. In some cases only the skull was left. On 
some there was some flesh; others were still fresher, and now and 
then one would be seen not yet dead. This drastic treatment, the 
traveler said, stopped interference with the property of the tele- 
graph company. This particular telegraph line was from Eng- 
land, via Teheran, to India. Under a less merciful monarch than 
Nasr-ed-Din the offender probably would have been sliced up 
and the pieces hung on the wires. 

“Nasr-ed-Din was the first son of Mohammed Shah, the fourth 
King of the dynasty of Hajars, and he ascended the throne in 
1848. He was then nineteen years old. As in the case of prede- 
cessors, attempts were made to assassinate him. The former 
United States Minister to Persia, Benjamin, in one of his books 
on Persia, in a chapter entitled ‘Nasr-ed-Din and the Royal 
Family,’ tells many interesting things about the royal customs. 
The Shah’s reign, according to Mr. Benjamin's book, had been 
marred by some painful incidents. When he ascended the throne, 
Mirza Tagby was the Prime Minister. His wife was a sister of 
the Shah. Mirza Tagby was one of the few honest men in the 
Persian Government. Persia was then, as it always had been, 
cursed by thieving officials. The Shah had among his trusted 
advisers a man who didn’t like the Prime Minister, and he told 
the Shah that Mirza Tagby was plotting against him, and ad- 
vised that he be deposed. Mr. Benjamin's book says the wife of 
Mirza, who was devoted to him, suspected what was up, and 
dreaded the worst. She was watchful, but in vain, for the fatal 
message from the Shah at length came, and the messenger ‘by 
treachery succeeded in strangiing one of the few good men in 
Persia. Too late the Shah discovered his mistake, and he has 
since lamented the murder of his brother-in-law.’” 


Muzaffer ed-Din, the dead Shah's second son, was proclaimed 
Shah on May 2. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CHICAGO should try the obesity cure for her census reports.—7he Press, 
New York. 


IT appears that England isn't on Uncle Kriiger'’s visiting-list.— 7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 


EVEN “‘ Willie’ Russell seems to have a bit of jute twine around his 
letter of declination.—7he + ress, Philadelphia. 


THE four condemned Uitlanders at Pretoria were clearly entitled to com- 
mutation rates, The court was only joking.—7he Recorder, New York. 


THE news from the far East seems to indicate that Russia is cngeqet in 
smashing China and saving the pieces.—7he Democrat and C 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


INFLUENCE OF BOOK-LEARNING ON 
GENIUS. 


O opportunity to emphasize his belief in the necessity of 
linguistic education, especially in the Greek, is ever 
neglected by Mr. Maurice Thompson. He contributes to Zhe 
Critic (April 11) a paper on “ Food for the Gods,” in which he pref- 
atorily notes that every once in a while a man turns up and 
tells all about how the study of the Greek language and literature 
destroys genius. ‘This individual, says Mr. Thompson, “is a 
notably clever person, but can be relied upon for all that igno- 
rance usually delights in.” “Of course he does not know even 
the Greek alphabet, and a few pages of Pope’s parody of the 
‘Iliad’ would balance his account in the books of the Muses; still, 
he knows precisely how Homer and Sappho and Pindar and The- 
ocritus dry up the brains of our modern students and paralyze 
the lips of the singer and the story-teller.” It is a curious fact, 
remarks Mr. Thompson, that a man who, to save his life, could 
not discriminate between a truss and a dowel will stand by and 
tell an engineer how to build a bridge. And similar to this ama- 
zing assumption, says he, is that of the man who makes a critic of 
himself while you wait, and is ready at the end of five minutes to 
demonstrate the uselessness of classical learning to the literary 
man. The questions are then asked: “Shall we wonder why it 
is that a strange sameness runs from book to book throughout 
contemporary literature? Or is it at all strange that, since we 
read nothing but late writings, we are all falling into the manner- 
isms of a strictly modern age? . . . To what limit shall we pass 
if we admit in the outset that acquirements hinder or damage 
genius? At what point must education stop in order to leave the 
imagination free to do unsophisticated work? Is there such a 
thing as art quite unsophisticated ?” 
follows : 


The writer proceeds as 


“One little poet fills himself choke full of Tennysonian sounds 
and phrases, to pour them forth later more or less diluted; an- 
other does the same with Pindar or Horace, and in both cases 
the gain to poetry is small. The fact remains, however, that 
every poet, great or little,,genius or no genius, must learn letters 
before he can write, and must learn the meaning of words before 
he can use them toeffect. How much learning he can assimilate, 
so as to use its juices and essences rather. than its collops, de- 
pends upon his nativestrength. Life ismore than book-learning, 
and yet it is the book-learning that enables even a Burns to set 
life in a literary frame. Not every poet with Burns’s meager 
vocabulary could have sung such songs as his; nor does it befall 
every poet having Milton’s learning to write a‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
The academy might have destroyed the plow-boy’s gift, but it 
did not hurt the mighty genius of Cromwell’s secretary. In a 
word, greatness makes the very most of what comes to it. If 
Greek is studied to be used as raw material, the outcome is no 
gain toart. If the classics are read to be imitated, it is labor 
poorly spent. Lore will ‘make a spoon or spoil a horn’—when 
it gets rightly to work in the brain, much depending upon the 
original size, grain, and quality of the horn. If you come upon 
a wreck due to an overload of learning, be sure that it was the 
vessel, not the cargo, that was to blame for the disaster. Théo- 
phile Gautier records how Honoré de Balzac could drink bottle 
after bottle of strong wine without being in the least affected. It 
is the weaklings who get drunk and maunder at the table’s feet. 

“All the way back through history, we find decadent periods, 
each one of them due to a falling-off from true comprehension of 
the past. And these recurrent attacks of feebleness are followed 
by brave spurts of power, each a renascence, not a reversion to 
ignorance. A rebirth of art, however, is quite different from a 
mere resurrection of old skeletons. Compare Swinburne and 
John Addington Symonds for atest. Swinburne gave new flesh 
and hot blood to what Symonds merely put together with wires 
and hung up bare and dry. One man is master of his acquire- 
ments, the other is slave to them. At least one thing may be 
learned from a study of Greek poets and poetry, namely: the 
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true value of academic training, even to greatest genius. There 
was not a single uneducated poet among those who swarmed up 
Parnassus. It is only in America that ignorance claims prece- 
dence in art, only here that Walt Whitman and the dialect rime- 
sters are hailed as masters and leaders. Theocritus wrote about 
bumpkins and milkmaids, not avoiding their dialect; but Theo- 
critus himself was a child of the academy, trained in a class with 
princes. What made Callimachus a mere phrase-polisher, did 
but enrich the bucolics of a genius. It is owing to where pollen 
falls. Ona stone it is yellow dust, on the thighs of a bee it soars 
away to the paradise of honey; but cast into another flower it 
perpetuates bloom forever. Here is the succession. Poet fertil- 
izes poet. ‘The author-dust may come from Job or Homer.” 


Making the observation that deepest critical study discloses 
more and more how great art is an assemblage of materials 
filched from innumerable and wide-apart sources, melted together 
and cast in a new mold, Mr. Thompson continues: 


“This is the true Platonic reclamation of a lost value, and it is 
Aristotle’s avayvapiorc, the recognition of the true creative princi- 
ple. Here a critic is like a boy who Lites into the honey-pod of a 
bumblebee ; he tastes something which smacks of what no flower 
can give; it is the resultant of conflicting nectars all dashed with 
the tang of the bee’s wild rankness. The nectars have fattened 
the bee and the bee has given character, joc, to the sum of nec- 
tars. Your unlettered poet hears the mocking-bird sing and feels 
clearly enough the charm of it; but the far, strange cry of Sappho 
is not linked back for him through Keats and Shelley, joining 
melodies in a chain of gold which twinkles from mzmus here to 
andov singing on the farthest horizon of time. And one great 
trouble with us now is that our inspirations are all raw, recent, 
and alike; they have no feeding-roots connecting them with man’s 
experiences throughout the past. Richest soils are residuary. 
What is left to us from old days is a precipitation of all that was 
fine and true, blended with what was grossly indestructible, in 
the imagination of our race. We may confidently plant fresh 
flower-seeds where for ages rank plants have been decaying. 
What we may not do with profit or credit is to stick old, dry 
classic stems into the ground and label them as sappy novelties. 

“Nor is the genuine sappy novelty a thing necessarily valuable. 
The chances are that the sap is extremely volatile and the novelty 
ephemeral. The line of masters standing hand-in-hand from 
here to Homer and Theocritus is a line of blue-blooded aristo- 
crats, educated to their position and recognizing the badge of 
learning. The few exceptions do but prove the rule. Decadence 
in art has its origin in the decadence of true learning. It is the 
succumbing of feeble wills to a malady caused by lack of nutri- 
tious food. A diet of contemporary dishes is good enough for 
flesh-making, but it fails to develop and enrich the master-genius 
from whom must come the immortal forms of art.” 





One View of International Copyright.—The New 
York World, April 26, says: “The American Copyright League 
ceased its activity after the passage of the international copy- 
right law of 1891. It is about to resume it again. It has sent 
out a circular inviting authors and others to become members and 
contribute to its funds. In the circular the secretary says: ‘It is 
not necessary to refer to the services of the league to the cause of 
American authorship.” We should rather say that it is not pru- 


dent to refer to those services or in any way to invite attention to 
their results. What stimulus has the copyright law of 1891 given 
to good literature in this country? What literary works of conse- 
quence have been produced in the United States since the passage 
of that law? There have been some notable things done abroad 
and copyrighted here. Du Maurier has grown rich off American 
sales. Hall Caine, Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Conan 
Doyle, and some other English writers have put excellent work 
upon the American market at a profit. But what new novelists 
or workers in other fields have appeared in America? What sin- 
gle American book that will live has been produced under the 
international copyright law? What new writer of mark has ap- 
peared? In what way has the law advantaged American litera- 
ture? What American author is the better for it? Is it not true 
tather that while this protective legislation has benefited the 

ublishers by preventing them from cutting each other’s throats, 
it has cast a blight over American literature which was hopefully 
advancing, and has made this country more than ever a depen- 
dent province of Great Britain in the matter of creative literary 
work ?” 7 
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A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF FRIEDRICH 
NtETZSCHE. 


HE first volume of the promised series of Nietzsche’s works 
has been brought about, and the critics agree that in his 
flashes of insight and genius Nietzsche reminds the reader of 
Emerson at his best. As a sort of general introduction to the 
study of Nietzsche’s strange philosophy, the critical estimate and 
“appreciation” of the philosopher by Mr. George Schumm, who 
is said to be an American authority on the subject, in the Mac- 
millan monthly called Book Reviews, is interesting at this 
time. Mr. Schumm is an admirer and follower of Nietzsche, and 
he tries to repel the general charge that 
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“Continuing in his wake, we still find Nietzsche fomenting in- 
tellectual insurrection and infidelity, but we also find him deliver- 
ing the message of the essential worth and joyfulness of human 
life. He was the born sworn enemy of pessimism in all its 
forms: Buddhism, Christianity, Stchopenhauerian philosophy, or 
Tolstojism. Battling with ill-health and the petty opposition of 
a decadent and poor-spirited generation, and living, moreover, in 
the ‘terrible isolation’ which is the lot of ‘every progressive and 
soaring spirit,’ Nietzsche’s persistently friendly attitude toward 
life alone lifts him far above his contemporaries, and vindicates 
his promise and prophecy of a new civilization. ‘No! Life has 
not disappointed me!’ he writes in ‘ Die fréhliche Wissenschaft.’ 
‘From year to yearI rather find it more real, more desirable, 

more mysterious—from that day when the 





the latter’s system is immoral and pagan. 
After giving a brief sketch of Nietzsche's 
life, Mr. Schumm writes: 


“The works which he wrote in the years 
from 1876 to 1889 will easily rank among 
the first in any literature as an invalu- 
able treasury of poetic imagination, acute 
and brilliant observations, reflections, psy- 
chological analyses in all the fields of 
human interest and inquiry—religion, mor- 
ality, science, literature, art, philosophy, 
society. This is true of ‘Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches,’ as of the ‘Morgen- 
riéthe,’ of ‘ Die fréhliche Wissenschaft,’ as 
of the ‘Zarathustra,’ of ‘Jenseits von Gut 
und Bése,’ and ‘Zur Genealogie der Mo- 
ral,’ as of the ‘Gétzen-Dammerung,’ and 
the ‘Antichrist’ the first volume of a work 
entitled ‘ Die Umwerthuny aller Werthe.’ 

“Whether it is an evil spirit or a good 
one which speaks to us from those beauti- 
ful pages of the Naumann edition of Nietz- 








great liberator came over me, the thought 
that life may be an experiment of the phil- 
osopher—and not a duty, not a punish- 
ment, not a delusion! And knowledge it- 
self; whatever else it may be to others, for 
instance, a bed of rest, or the way to a 
bed of rest, or an entertainment, or an idle 
pastime—to me it is a world of perils and 
victories, with a dancing-ground also for 
the heroic sentiments. “ Zzf/e as a means 
of knowledge”—with this principle at 
heart, one can live, not only bravely, but 
live and laugh even joyfully! And in 
general, who else could laugh and live 
well except he who could first prove his 
skill in war and victory?’ The note here 
struck is the dominant note in all of Nietz- 
sche’s works, and I am sure that a weary 
world can not be too grateful for its bra- 
cing and inspiring quality. 

“We look before and after, but no one 
ever excelled Nietzsche in the sweep of 
his survey of human society in its begin- 
nings, growth, and present tendencies. 








sche’s works may be an open question, to 
be answered by each according to his 
lights; but there can be no doubt that it is the freest spirit 
which has ever sought and secured expression. A genuine Don 
Juan of truth, Nietzsche revels in the unfenced fields of research. 
He puts a question mark after every ‘truth,’ however sacred and 
hoary with age, and boldly reverses the prevailing moral judg- 
ments. But while he is absolutely sincere in his skepticism and 
thoroughly serious, his inteligence saves him from dogmatism 
and fanaticism. What he deprecates above all is the ossification 
of the thinker. He does not hesitate to answer the question 
whether we are bound to prove faithful to our errors even after 
we have become convinced of the harmfulness of such a course 
to our higher self, by declaring in ‘Menschliches, Allzumensch- 
liches,’ that ‘there is no law, no obligation of the sort! we must 
become traitors, embrace infidelity, and again and again abandon 
our ideals,’ and exhorting us to pass‘from opinion to opinion, 
through the change of parties, as mod/e fraztors in all things 
which can be betrayed—and yet without a sense of guilt.’ A 
philosopher of this temper will of course not lightly invoke the 
agonies of past martyrdoms, and we are prepared to appreciate 
the aphorism in ‘Der Wanderer und sein Schatten,’ to the effect 
that ‘we would not permit ourselves to be burned at the stake for 
our convictions; we are not so sureof them. But perhaps for the 
tight to have convictions and to change them.’ For uttering 
sentiments like these, Nietzsche has more than once been re- 
proached with frivolity and a narrow cynicism, yet back of all his 
thought is the deepest sincerity. ‘Never suppress,’ he writes in 
the ‘Morgenréthe,’ ‘never suppress or refrain from recalling to 
yourself whatso may be urged against your thought. Promise 
it to yourself! This is part of the highest intellectual integrity. 
You must each day inaugurate also a campaign against yourself. 
A victory and a conquered fortress are no longer your concern, but 
that of truth—but also your defeat is no longer your concern !’” 


Mr. Schumm insists that similar ideas, expressed in similar 
language, may be found in the writings of such American tran- 
scendentalists as Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and others. He 
quotes, by way of proof, Emerson’s “No facts are to me sacred ; 
none are profane; I unsettle all things.” He proceeds: 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


What he has most at heart is the elevation 
of the type-man; he looks forward to the 
‘Uebermensch, the overman, who shall be as superior to us as we 
are superior tothe ape. Manisnot anend in himself, buta bridge 
leading to the ‘Uebermensch ;’ and Nietzsche’s chief concern is 
to discover and determine the conditions most favorable to the 
higher evolutions of man. Thoreau introduces one of his essays 
by declaring: ‘I wish to speak a word for nature, for absolute 
freedom and wildness, as contrasted with a freedom and culture 
merely civil—to regard man as an inhabitant, or a part and parcel 
of nature rather than a member of society. I wish to make an 
extreme statement, if so I may make an emphatic one, for there 
are enough champions of civilization; the minister and the 
school committee, and every one of you will take care of that.’ 
Such, plainly, was also the view of Nietzsche; for in ‘Jenseits 
von Gut und Bose,’ ‘Zur Genealogie der Moral,’ ‘Gétzen-Diim- 
merung,’ and the ‘Antichrist’ he makes the most extreme and 
emphatic statement in behalf of nature and man as apart from 
society in modern literature. With a view to the solution of the 
great problem before him—the determination of the conditions 
most favorable to the higher evolution of man—Nietzsche devotes 
his closest attention to the subject of morality in all its forms and 
phases, and is in the course of his studies led to question the 
worth itself of the prevailing morality, with its injunction of 
pity, unselfishness, and asceticism. Looking about, he sees man- 
kind in a state of almost hopeless decadence. There is a dead 
levelof mediocrity, while the leveling tendencies of Christianity, 
Democracy, and Socialism threaten still further to degrade man- 
kind. . . . Nietzsche raises his voice in protest (to timid souls, 
in savage protest) against the morality of pity, unselfishness, and 
asceticism as radically inimical to the evolution of a higher type 
of man. On the other hand, he places his hopes in the egoistic 
conduct of men biologically representing the ascendant line of 
life. His immediate concern is therefore not ‘the general wel- 
fare,’ or ‘the comfort and security of the herd;’ his concern is 
the fate and fortune of the exceptional man, the great man, the 
leader, who is in danger of extinction through the monstrous 
assumptions of the state and society, and whose right to be a law 
unto himself, and to live ‘jenseits von Gut and Bése’ [on the other 
side of good and evil], that is, independently of the moral judg- 
ments of the*berd’ he so vigorously and ably championed.” 
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SEVERE ON MRS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


OT yet has Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox been retired by the 
critics. For a time, a few years ago, the fusillade in her 
direction was quite lively; then came a cessation of firing, fol- 
lowed by occasional stray shots. The Hesperian (St. Louis, 
May-July) returns to the charge on Mrs. Wilcox’s poetry. Re- 
ferring to her “ Poems of Passion” it says: 


“The first of these were calculated to shock many of her early 
admirers, but they did not fail to bring the desired reward of 
notoriety. She found them much talked about in the news- 
papers, and that fully satisfied her. Kindly criticism she treated 
as ‘abuse,’ after the 
manner of the aver- 
age politician, about 
what he calls ‘ news- 
paper charges,’ and 
discreet friends, who 
would have liked to 
be of service to her, 
found that she could 
not appreciate their 
well-meant efforts. 
A volume of her 
poems was pub- 
lished in Chicago, 
and found a ready 
sale. This con- 
firmed her idea that 
she was succeeding 
in what had come to 
be her great aim, to 
find a ready market 
for her wares and to 
have her work gen- 
erally talked about. 
Several other young 
women in Wiscon- 
sin, who had begun writing poetry about the same time with 
Ella Wheeler, were quick to follow her example, and what came 
to be called the Wisconsin school of female poets was soon in 
full operation. There were enough people in the literary circle 
of Milwaukee ready to accept the position taken by the school to 
give them all the social standing which they desired, and on one 
occasion a public meeting was held in Milwaukee, at which a 
considerable purse of money, contributed by her admirers, was 
presented to Miss Wheeler with adulatory remarks. 

“Mrs. Wilcox has made her way in the world, not by any bril- 
liant dash to fame like Amélie Rives did, but slowly and labori- 
ously. Altho not recognized and received in the most fastidious 
circles, she has won an assured position with the literary dour- 
geoiste—if we may express it that way. Of course, this is not 
fame; it is only temporary notoriety. Her best and purest verse 
is of a slightly didactic cast, in which lessons of good sense and 
cheery philosophy are conveyed with considerable grace, some 
imagination, and psychologic power. These are the qualities 
that have made Mrs. Wilcox a popular contributor to the daily 
and weekly papers. The notion that she is no more than a pro- 
ducer of pernicious verse does her great injustice ; she has written 
much that is sane in its tone, healthy from the moral point of 
view, and elevating in its tendency, but it would have died still- 
born without her ‘passion’ poems. 

“Her ‘passion’ poetry has always occasioned us sincere regret. 
She has not absorbed the individuality of Swinburne or any other 
great erotic poet. When she is passionate, she is passionate, and 
vile, in cold blood, as it werer Here red roses and raptures of 
vice are of starched muslin, strung on wire. Her essays in pru- 
rient literature are crudely and evidently deliberate. There is 
something pathetic in the spectacle; it is as if a nice, prim little 
Yankee schoolmarm should attempt toimitate the delirious antics 
of a bacchante. 

“A few stanzas and passages, such as the following piece of 
immodest artificiality, disfigure the pages of her ‘Poems of 
Pleasure’ : . 








Copyright 1895, by Rockwood, Photographer. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


‘*Day’s sweetest moments are at dawn; 
Refreshed by his long sleep the Light 
Kisses the languid lips of Night, 
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Ere she can rise and hasten on, 

All glowing from his dreamless rest, 
He holds her closely to his breast, 
Warm lip to lip and limb to limb, 
Until she dies for love of him. 


“In another poem, Mrs. Wilcox offers what we suppose she re- 
gards as an excuse for her unnecessary sins: 


** As long as men have words wherewith to praise, 

As long as men have words, 

They shall describe the softly molded breast, 

Where Love and Pleasure make their downy nest, 
Like little singing- birds ; 

And lovely limbs and lips of luscious fire 

Shall be the theme of many a poet's lire, 
As long as men have words wherewith to praise. 


“Perhaps; but it does not therefore follow that as long as 
female poets of unblemished personal reputation have pens and 
ink they should write in the masculine gender about luscious lips 
and lovely limbs and softly molded breasts, and draw without 
reserve upon the abhorred vocabulary of eroticism.” 





A JAVANESE METHOD OF DECORATING 
FABRICS. 


ALBERT TISSANDIER contributes to La Nature 

(Paris, March 28) an account of the curious method in 
which the decorated fabrics known in Java as sarrong are made. 
We translate part of it and reproduce his illustrations: 


“The workman begins by stretching before him the stuff that 
is to be decorated; it is a sort of calico, generally of European 
make, whose quality varies with the intended price of the object. 





SARRONG-DESIGNERS AT WORK, AT BATAVIA; JAVANESE WORKMEN COVER- 
ING WITH MELTED WAX THE TRACE MARKED ON THE FABRIC, 


He first traces on the tissue with a light line the design of the 
future ornamentation of the savrong. This operation concluded, 
he proceeds to cover the whole trace with a thin layer of melted 
wax. He employs for this purpose an instrument that is spe- 
cially designed for the work, but very simple. It is of copper, 
and consists of a little reservoir about 2 centimeters.[¢ inch} 
long, from whose bottom proceeds a light tube curved at its end. 
Sometimes, to make thicker lines, this reservoir has two of these 
tubes placed very close together. The end of the instrument op- 
posite the little tubes is fitted with a bamboo handle. The boil- 
ing wax fills the reservoir and issues drop by drop from the end 
of the tube upon the design. 

“The operation, thanks to the practised hand of the workman, 
is carried on with considerable rapidity. A lighted furnace, on 
which are placed a large number of these little reservoirs, is placed 
near the worker. He has thus always, without loss of time, the 
necessary quantity of hot liquid wax. The stuff is now covered 
with wax in certain parts, while others remain untouched; then 
it is handed over to the dyer, who puts it in a bath of color, red 
for example, made with mandoukou, a powder extracted from 
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the bark of the tree Morinda citrifolia, one of the family of the 
Rubiacee. The dye strikes in on all parts of the fabric that the 
wax has not touched. When the whole is perfectly dry the wax 
is easily detached after soaking two days in cold water. The 
design that it covered appears entirely white, the original color 
of the fabric, while the background is red. If the white decora- 
tion is to be relieved by tones of. indigo-blue it is necessary to 
cover the fabric with wax a second time everywhere that the blue 
is not to appear on the design, and to subject it to another dyeing 
process. It will now be decorated with three colors, red, indigo, 
and white. For each tint to be applied the operation must be 
begun anew in the same manner, so that the process is very deli- 
cate if the lines are fineor the colors numerous. It may be imag- 
ined how long and minute these successive processes are when 
we remember the strange and complicated decoration of these 

















DESIGNS MADE BY COVERING THE PATTERN WITH MELTED WAX. 


beautiful fabrics. They are always full of fancy and very harmo- 
nious in tints—that is their great merit. One of the pictures 
shows the interior of a workshop where these sarrongs are de- 
signed, the dimensions of the pieces being about one by two 
yards. They are exposed for drying on asort of frame. Women 
are often employed in tracing the design. We see at the right of 
the illustration one of them making the first design on the calico. 
Other pieces of fabric, stretched out, have received a first or a 
second dyeing, and women are‘covering them with wax prepara- 
tory to giving them a new color. The other illustration repre- 
sents a curious fragment of design on cloth representing wajangs 
(Chinese shadow puppets) carrying on an animated conversation 
with the expressive gesture employed in these pantomimes.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicssrt. 


THE SANCTITY OF LITERATURE. 


“TN every age literature has been held more sacred by its pro- 

fessors than it is held to-day.” 
Maurice F. Egan, LL.D., in an article in The Catholic Univer- 
sity Bulletin, to which statement he adds: 


This assertion is made by 


“The modern oracle speaks not for beings who bend the knee 
before the tripod, but for those that drop coin of the realm into 
the ‘slot’ of the machine it has adopted. The makers of litera- 
ture are only the fi//es de joie, Robert Louis Stevenson once said ; 
and no maker of literature ever uttered a more debased senti- 
ment. When literature puts on the garb of the dancer and lives 
for joze and money, one of the glories of life will have departed. 
But no people can live without ideals, and literature will always 
uphold, reflect, and illuminate these ideals. This it has always 
done; and, in spite of the devotees of mere form at the end of 
our century, it has done so among the greatest of this century. 
Tennyson and Newman, Aubrey De Vere and Ruskin, Long- 
fellow and Lowell—there is no lack of beauty or dignity or sanc- 
tity in the works of these men.” 


Among others, Tennyson is pointed out as one who has ideal- 


ized and lighted up the world. Dr. Egan says of the late 
laureate : 


“He is pure and true; in his best work he turns to the highest 
manifestations of religion. He takes up the harp of time and 
sings of St. Agnes and Sir Galahad, and of the Lady of Shalott, 
who loved from herserene place the forms of earth for a moment. 
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He sings an allegory. He can not rid himself of the mysticism 
of Sir Galahad and Sir Percival and the thought of the Holy 
Grail. He might have tuned his lyre to lower themes, but genius 
chooses to limit itself. The old stories of Sir Thomas Malory 
held him and the light flashing from the sword Excalibur led him 
on. And the three queens were with him. And the symbolical 
azure, vert and red fell upon him through the stained glass in the 
religious light he loved; and so he wrote ‘The Idyls of the King.’ 
There arose women and men of the present in the garb of the 
past—men and women somewhat archaic, as the figures composed 
for tapestry by Sir Edward Burne Jones, but men and women 
with the God of the Christians in their minds, if not always in 
their hearts. Some think the form of Tennyson’s poem to be too 
exquisite; but there 1s vitality beneath it. The poet who could, 
in an age in which most men call perplexity doubt, express the 
chastity of Arthur, and the repentance of Guinevere could have 
had no timid question as to the sacredness of his effice. Tenny- 
son drew one generation toward purity, as Newman led it toward 
faith; and one helps the other.” 


Dr. Morgan’s Accuser Taxed with Plagiarism.— 
It was announced in the New York Press of April 23 that the 
Rev. T. J. Lee, of Newark, the clergyman who exposed the pla- 
giarism of Dr. D. Parker Morgan’s Easter sermon, has himself 
been convicted of literary theft by a brother clergyman. It ap- 
pears that the matter was called to Dr. Morgan's attention by a 
son of the author whose lines had been appropriated, the late 
Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Dryden Phelps, of Saratoga. The rector of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, after keeping the information 
to himself for a week, communicated it to a parishioner, who 
gave it to 7he Press. The plagiarism of which Mr. Lee is ac- 
cused occurred twenty-five years ago, when he was a student at 
Yale. He had been selected to write the parting ode. The first 
stanza of his poem is almost identical with that of a poem pub- 
lished by Dr. Phelps twenty years before. The similarity was 
noticed by Dr. Phelps’s son, who happened to be in the class 
below Mr. Lee’s and was present when the ode was delivered. 
When Mr. Lee accused Bishop Perry of plagiarism, about two 
years ago, the Rev. Mr. William Phelps was on the point of ex- 
posing him, but finally, on account of his own calling, concluded 
not todoso: The attack on Dr. Morgan caused him to make the 
exposition. Following is the first stanza of Dr. Phelps’s poem, 
contained in a pook of verse published in 1855: 

‘* As o’er the past, the hallowed past, reflection softly sweeps, 

And quick revives the pleasing scenes that memory fondly keeps, 
A thrill of joy, in these blest thoughts, steals o’er my spirit'’s chords, 

And wakens there a melody too pure for mortal words. 

I can not sing that rapturous song; 
The heart alone can still prolong 
Its blissful, life-inspiring strains, so sweet, so deep, so strong.” 
The first stanza of Mr. Lee’s ode, delivered in 1875: 
As o’er the past, the hallowed past, 
Reflection softly sweeps, 
Reviving many a pleasing scene 
Which memory fondly keeps, 
A thrill of joy one moment steals 
Across the spirit’s chords, 
And wakens there a melody 
Too glad for parting words.”’ 

We should not have given space to this matter if we had not 
previously published a detailed account of Mr. Lee's charges 
against Dr. Morgan. 


PADEREWSKI is said to have discovered strange and beautiful melodies 
in the music of the Chinese. He not only declares that it is harmonious, 
but also that it shows an advanced, instead of a crude, state of musical 
development. 


M. ABEL HERMANT, the new dramatic author of “La Meute,’’ the suc- 
cessful new piece in Paris, has had a lively literary career. First he wrote 
a story of college life, which was publicly burnt by the students of the 
Ecole Normale. Thenbe wrote a story of military life, which was burnt in 
the presence of the regiment by its indignant colonel, while in due course 
all the officers challenged the novelist. And already the new play has 
provoked a duel with the Prince de Sagan. 


“UNCLE Tom's CABIN ” was a good action rather than a good book; but 
those who put its literary merit lowest would probably regard it as the one 
book of Mrs. Beecher Stowe at all likely to survive. That she should be 
honored with a “ Riverside”’ edition in sixteen volumes, with full critical 
apparatus, in company with Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, and other di 
majores of the American Olympus, will strike many minds, besides the 
National Observer's, with asense of disproportion. ‘‘ Dred” and “A Minis- 
ter’s Wooing” enjoyed a certain vogue in their day, and “ The True Story 
of Lady Byron's Life’ had, we suppose, its success of scandal; but this is 
hardly material for sixteen volumes.—S? James's Gazette. 
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SCIENCE. 


DETECTION OF IMITATION GEMS BY 
X RAYS. 

MONG all the applications of Professor Réntgen’s discovery 
none is likely to yield a more direct financial result than its 
use in the detection of imitation gems. It has been found that 
two diamonds, one real and the other false, tho so much alike that 
even an expert might be deceived by the similarity, can be dis- 
criminated at once by the merest tyro by taking a shadowgraph 
of them or viewing them through a fluoroscope. We translate 
below from La Nature (Paris, April 11) an account by Messrs. 
Abel Buguet and Albert Gascard, of some experiments on this 
subject performed by them at Lyons, France, with great success : 
“For substances of equal thickness, transparence for the X rays 
varies according to complex and yet little known laws, among 
which, however, we know that carbon in its different states, such 
as its non-metallic compounds, has a much greater transparence 
than simple or compound metallic substances. The diamond, 
gtaphite, and the amorphous forms of carbon are transparent, 
among them jet, a brilliant variety of lignite that is often em- 
ployed by the jeweler, and also imitated by him, just as the dia- 

mond is imitated. 
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GROvP 1. A, Real Diamond Surrounded by Eight Imitations.—Group 2. 
A, Real Jet; B, Imitation Jet.—Group 3. A, Diamond, Full and Profile 
Views; B, Imitations.—Group 4. B, String of Imitation Diamonds; A, 
String of-Real Diamonds. 


“The diamond is most often imitated in dense glass, rich in 
lead and having a high degree of refraction, but sometimes in 
rock crystal, corundum, decolorized garnet, etc., cut in the shape 
of brilliants. It would be interesting to inquire whether the X 
rays would permit us clearly to distinguish the diamond from 
these imitations. We have succeeded in this by two methods, 
derived from the two essential characters by means ‘of which 
Réntgen has distinguished the X rays: 

“1, Action on photographic preparations. 

“2. Action on fluorescent substances. 

“The Graphic Method.—Diamonds and imitations are disposed 
on black paper which envelops an extra-rapid gelatino- bromide 
plate. Above, at a distance of several centimeters [two or three 
inches] is a Crookes tube excited by a large Ruhmkorff coil. 
After impression, development, and fixing, we find on the dark 
background of the phototype the siJhouettes of the bodies experi- 
mented upon. The difference between the shadows given by the 
real diamonds and those of the false ones is so considerable that 
no doubt can be possible. The relative transparence of the dia- 
mond is such that if the exposure is a little too long its trace dis- 
appears entirely, and in a number of our photographs we could 
not fix its place if we did not know beforehand where to look for it. 

“Group 1 of the illustration shows arose diamond slightly tinted 
with yellow. Its silhouette is much less dark than that of the 
eight imitation diamonds arranged about it in a lozenge-shaped 
pattern. 


- 
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“In group 3 we compare a real brilliant, mounted. on an ear- 
ring, with a false one, which, altho it is much smaller, appears 
incomparably more opaque. Fig. A, below, shows the pendant 
laid flat. The brilliant has left no trace at all. These two dia- 
monds, worth 1,600 francs [$320], have a diameter of about 8 
millimeters [about % inch]. ‘ 

““We have found the same difference between brilliants of 14 
millimeters, worth 20,000 francs [$4,000] and a false one that is 
somewhat smaller. We have also recognized the silhouette of a 
garnet cut as a brilliant and posing quite well as a diamond, but 
clearly betrayed by its opacity to the X rays. 

“Fig. 4 shows at 4 a string of brilliants on black velvet which 
has not even left a trace. At A is a string of false brilliants, 
which to the unaided eye look like real ones, placed on the same 
velvet. 

“Finally, Fig. 2 shows at A a real jet ring, whose fastenings 
are much more opaque than the ring itself; the imitation jet ring 
B is also much more opaque, so that it can not be distinguished 
from its mountings. Within the ring A are three jet buttons, 
joined by a metal thread, which can be seen even through the 
thickness of the jet. In the middle of the imitation ring can be 
seen a jet button whose button is very opaque. We suspected 
that there was hidden there an iron plate for the purpose of fixing 
the eye of the button. A magnet, in fact, attracts the base very 
strongly. 

“The different kinds of glass used to imitate the diamond, and 
also quartz and white garnet, are incomparably more opaque to 
X rays. It is the same with corundum (oxid of aluminum), which 
we rather expected, owing to the transparence of aluminum, 
would be found less opaque than the other minerals studied, but 
which showed no appreciable difference. We propose to com- 
plete this last comparison by making it with layers of equal thick- 
ness, and then, perhaps, we shall find that the opacity of corun- 
dum is slightly less, and in general that the specific opacity of 
different substances is variable, so that they can be distinguished 
one from another. 

“Optical Method.—The graphic method gives usa valuable and 
lasting record, but it seems somewhat long and complicated. 
The observations of Réntgen on the fluorescence produced by the 
X rays give us the opportunity to repeat our experiments more 
quickly and as certainly. 

“The Crookes tube is enclosed in black paper and the X rays 
are received on paper covered with a fluorescent material such as 
barium platinocyanid. In the dark, the diamonds to be studied 
are interposed. The imitation ones throw a black shadow on the 
fluorescent background; the real ones cause only a faint penum- 
bra and seem to have been removed from their settings. It is 
more convenient, however, to work in full daylight. For this 
purpose we have placed the fluorescent paper at one end of a 
metallic tube, the uncoated side being outside. The observer 
looks inattheotherend. When the jewelsare held in contact with 
the uncoated surface of the paper, we see the black shadows cast 
by the false diamonds and by the metallic settings, while the real 
stones are almost invisible. 

“This last device, which resembles that which Salvioni em- 
ployed in repeating Réntgen’s experiments,* can be varied in 
many ways in the direction of mechanical simplicity, so that ina 
laboratory only a few seconds suffice to decide whether a jewel is 
real or not, no matter whether it is unmounted or set in any 
manner whatsoever. These experiments were made in the phys- 
ical department of the scientific school at Rouen with inferior 
tubes, and our shortest exposures were obtained with the aid of 
Gérard lamps. To reduce the surface of the source of X rays and 


to increase the clearness of the shadows, we used diaphragms of 
thick glass."— 7vanslated for Tur Literary Dicgst. 





‘“*IN horses,” says Our Animal Friends, **the pulse normally beats forty 
times per minute; in an ox from fifty to fifty-five times, and in sheep and 
igs it beats seventy or eighty times a minute. It may be felt wherever a 
arge artery passes over a bone. In the horse, for instance, it is usually 
felt in the bony ridge abwve the eye, or on the cord which crosses over the 
bone of the lower jaw in front of its curved position. The beating of the 
heart may be felt in cattle over the middle of the first rib, while it is ascer- 
tained in sheep by placing the hand on the left side, Any appreciable 
variation from the number of beats given above may justly be regarded as 
a symptom of disease. If the pulse is rapid, hard, and full, it is an indica- 
tion of inflammation or of high fever; if rapid, but faint and not easilv felt, 
loss of blood, weakness, or low fever are indicated. If it is irregular, 
heart trouble is probably the cause, while brain disease is usually accompa- 
nied by a slow pulse. The pulse is a reliable index of the health of an 
animal. 


*The fluoroscope of Edison, in which tungstate of calcium is the fluores- 
cent substance, is the most powerful of these direct-vision devices, but 
the authors seem not to have seen the accounts of it.—Ep. LIT. DIGEST. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL COST OF A BOAT-RACE. 


HAT the intense and continuous strain of a boat-race does 
more than enough harm to those who engage in it to over- 
balance the good effects of the previous muscular exercise and 
training, has been maintained more than once. It is asserted 
once more in Zhe Hospital, with direct reference to the last 
Oxford-Cambridge race, which, as our readers will remember, 
was a very close one, the winners coming in less than half a 
length ahead. Are the results of such a race, or of any long row- 
ing contest, good or evil, in the main? The editors of 7he Hos- 
pital settle this question, to their own satisfaction at least, in the 
following words: 


“With us the question is, of course, almost entirely one of phy- 
siology. We do not, take the view that physiology includes the 
whole of man and his life; but it includes so very much that what 
is left over when every physiological consideration has been fully 
dealt with is of little account, at any rate in such a purely physi- 
cal contest as that of a boat-race. The least excitable person 
could see last Saturday that no struggle could possibly have been 
keener or more tremendous while it lasted, even a struggle in- 
volving the issues of life and death. For the period of twenty 
minutes and one second every member of the two crews was at 
the highest physiological pitch of which his organism was capa- 
ble. The strain fell principally upon the two main centers of life 
—the heart and the nervous system. Speaking as judicially as is 
possible, a physiologist can not but express the conviction that 
every man in the two boats, except, perhaps, the two coxswains, 
must have been to some extent injured. 

“It is the habit of the Englishman to take his contests calmly. 
But if any one supposes that the calm person subjects his nervous 
system to less strain than the more excitable, he is much mis- 
taken. The mere effort to preserve outward calm is of itself a 
powerful exhauster of nervous energy. But in a contest like Sat- 
urday’s it was impossible for any man in either of the boats to 
keep calm. The tremendous muscular efforts made set up such a 
swift and high-tensioned cardiac activity as could not but charge 
to overflowing every remotest capillary supplying the nervous 
system and caused a production of nerve energy which was the 
very highest of which the nervous portion of the organization is 
capable. The nerve strain in such cases is intense, and the waste 
of nerve tissue is almost incredible. 

“Tt is not, however, the nervous system to which the most 
serious and enduring harm is done on occasions of this kind: it is 
the heart. 

“The question then arises, Ought we at this period of our civil- 
ization to be indulging in contests of this kind? We do not say 
that no contests, even physical contests, are to be encouraged. 
On the contrary, we believe that contests are an essential part of 
human experience at every period of life. Moreover, contests 
must be real and strenuous, as strenuous as they can be made. 
But there is one factor in a twenty-minutes’ boat-race which we 
consider absolutely fatal to its value as a classical game. The 
factor is this, that it keeps up the most tremendous strain of 
which the human frame is capable at its highest possible pitch, 
and uninterruptedly, for a period which is longer than any human 
organism can bear without harm. That is the fatal factor in the 
boat-race. Football, by Rugby rules, is as strenuous as a boat- 
race; but its strenuousness is not continuous. It is interrupted 
every few minutes; the ‘scrummages’ at football never last 
longer than a limited number of seconds, and never engage more 
than a limited number of each team. In the boat-race every 
oarsman, from start to finish, is at the extremest possible point 
of physiological tension without interruption. The price, then, 
we pay for our boat-races is a price we pay for no other uni- 
versity or school contest known to the whole history of games. 
It is certain that no race is ever run without serious injury to 
some. Ina definite number of cases the injury is life-long to in- 
dividuals; and in every race every man can hardly fail to be 
more or less of a sufferer for a longer or shorter time. Such is 
the game, and such is thecandle. Is‘the game worth the candle’ ? 
We do not think it is.” 


These considerations, coming as they do from England, the 
home of the boat-race, deserve careful pondering by our college 
athletes. 


It is scarcely to be supposed, however, that they will 
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deter Yale from sending her crew to the Henley regatta, or that 
they will silence the shout of jubilation that will arise on this side 
of the water should that crew succeed in carrying the Stars and 
Stripes to the front in that greatest of aquatic festivals. 








COLD LIGHT FROM VACUUM-TUBES. 


N exhibition of Mr. D. McFarlan Moore's “etheric” light, 
which has already been mentioned in these pages, was 
given by the inventor before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in New York, on April 22. From the advance-sheets 
of Mr. Moore’s paper distributed at the meeting we make the 
following extracts, which will give a good idea of the principles 
on which the light depends, and of the advantages that it is 
hoped to gain from its perfection, which the inventor believes is 
not far distant. Of the incandescent light the inventor says: 


“It is the peer of all illuminants in commercial use to-day, but 
is lacking, when we consider maximum uniformity in the distri- 
bution of light, and when calculations show that only three tenths 
of one per cent. of the energy of the coal necessary to produce 
light by incandescence (its name defines its character) is actually 
transformed into light, it is evident that there is room for im- 
provement.” 


Contrasting the efficiency of the vacuum-tube with this waste- 
fulness of the incandescent lamp, Mr. Moore remarks that the 
proportion of electrical energy transformed into light by the tube 
is relatively very large. He says: 


“The majority of authorities place it at about seventy per cent. 
and the incandescent lamp at two per cent. Notwithstanding 
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SOME OF MR. MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL LAMPS. 


this remarkable efficiency, it has never been commercially possi- 
ble to illuminate by vacuum-tubes, because the light could not be 
made sufficiently intense (this is expressing it mildly) even with 
bulky apparatus that was entirely impracticable. 

“Furthermore, the current produced by such apparatus was of 
such a nature as to render its insulation extremely difficult. The 
ordinary induction-coil is often used for this purpose. A current 
of low voltage, such as that from a battery of a few cells, must be 
used with such a coil, because a current of higher voltage could 
not be properly disrupted, the arc forming preventing a sudden 
break of the current. But since the light depends on the sudden- 
ness of the break, the arc must be prevented, therefore the quicker 
the break the brighter the light—provided the apparatus is prop- 
erly designed.” 

To make the necessary series of breaks as suddenly as possible 
and thus increase the intensity of the light, Mr. Moore invented 
his vacuum-vibrator, which is just like the vibrator or interrupter 
of a common induction-coil except that it works in a vacuum—the 
most perfect insulator known. The continuous alternate “makes 
and breaks” required in the production of the intermittent current 
used are obtained by a vibrating-tongue kept in motion in pre- 
cisely the same way as the tongue of an electric bell, namely, by 
the alternate action of a spring and a magnet, as shown in the 
illustration, where the vibrator in its vacuum-tube is seen at the 
top, the electromagnet that sets it vibrating is seen just below, 
and the tube that produces the light is at the bottom of the group. 
In experimenting with this vibrator Mr. Moore succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great many beautiful effects with ordinary lamp-bulbs 


in which were inserted wires fastened to the negative terminai. 
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Some of the curious forms of these lamps are shown in the next 
illustration. In operation the whole wire gives out a faint violet 
glow, which is extremely beautiful. The practical bent of the 
experiments, however, is not shown in these, but in the produc- 
tion of a milky-white radiance throughout the entire extent of 
tubes ten feet long and several inches in diameter, lighting up a 
room as with gentle diffused daylight. Of this light Mr. Moore 
speaks as follows: 

“Not only is more light produced by the vacuum-vibrator than 
was heretofore obtainable, but there accompanies it many other 


advantages of particularimportance. ‘Three of these can be men- 
tioned: first, simplicity and greatly reduced cost of apparatus; 





second, the obviation of 

; impracticable _ potential; 

te~ and third, a very marked 
advance in economical pro- 

“Tyee duction... . . It has often 





been argued, to the detri- 
ment of tube-lighting, that 
since it was admitted by 
its supporters that enor- 
mously high potentials 
were absolutely requisite to cause any appreciable amount of 
light, therefore (and the argument was logical) the whole idea was 
extremely impracticable unless some new insulator be discovered 
that could cope with the high potentials, so difficult, dangerous, 
and expensive of generation and manipulation as to prohibit 
their use commercially. But with a current endowed with such 
properties as are given it by a vacuum-tube vibrator, no new 
insulator is needed. 

“A light now results many times brighter than that formerly 
i .~due to millions of volts, able to pierce several inches of hard 
rubber, or produce a spark many inches in length, from a current 
transmitted to the bulb or tube over ordinary flexible cord, and 
whose sparking distance is less than j; of an inch. Neither can 
any shock be felt from such acurrent. . . . The efficiency of the 
lighting-tube is well established, due principally to the great 
amount of light accompanied by so little heat that it has by some 
been called ‘cold’ light. The temperature of the gas within the 
tube varies with the density of the discharge from 12° to 132° C. ; 
but even this is improved by the shorter wave-iengths. These 
figures are extremely low, as compared with temperatures as high 
as 3,500° C., which must be reached by some substances in order 
that the light be white and the spectrum complete.” 











THE VACUUM VIBRATOR. 
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In exhibiting the illuminating power of his tubes, the inventor 
made the following remarks: 
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“TI may be pardoned for calling your attention to the remarka- 
ble intensity of the light in these tubes, in connection with the 
statements repeatedly made by eminent scientists that such in- 
tensity was an impossibility, and that efforts in this direction were 
comparable to those wasted on perpetual motion. It is merely 
another instance of history repeating itself, in that in all times 
the inertia of the learned has interfered more with the progress 
of science than has ignorance. Be it remembered that the com- 
mercial incandescent lamp was an acknowledged impossibility 
among scientific men, and that by them the proposed Atlantic 
cable was considered foolishness.” 
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The Storage of Light.—An interesting possibility is 
opened up by a recent communication of M. Charles Henry to the 
Paris Académie des Sciences, thus summarized in Cosmos, March 
28: “It is well known that heat hastens the emission of the light 
stored up by phosphorescent bodies; this fact, which it is easy to 
observe on a phosphorescent surface in the places where it is 
affected | the heat of the hand, may also be registered on a 
photographic plate. M. Henry thought that, reciprocally, intense 
cold should prevent the emission of this light. Experiment con- 
firms this prevision. It has proved that the employment of in- 
tense cold is one of the most powerful means for preserving light 
in a latent condition in phosphorescent bodies. Unfortunately 
this process is hardly practicable at present except in regions 
where cold costs nothing; but in any case it is the first step 
toward a great industrial triumph. the utilization of sunlight for 
illumination in the night time. Who doubts that frigorific pro- 
cesses, which have been employed with so much success in the 
preservation of food materials, may also serve for the preserva- 
tion of light ?”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS. 


N this subject the Journal d’ Hygiene (Paris) prints an in- 
teresting article, part of which we translate below : 


“Man lives to all ages, but in the animal kingdom, on the con- 
trary, the duration of life is almost exactly equal for all individ- 
uals of the same species. But we can know with exactness the 
real duration of life only for animals in servitude; we do not 
know whether it is the same in the savage state. Rabbits and 
guinea-pigs live 7 years; squirrels and hares, 8; cats, 9 or 10; 
dogs, 10 or 12; foxes, 14 to 16; cattle, 15 to 18; bears and wolves, 
20; the rhinoceros, 25; the ass and the horse, 25 to 30; the lion, 
30 to 4o (a lion in the London Zoological Gardens reached the age 
of 70 years) ; the camel, go. The length of life of the elephant is 
uncertain; according to Aristotle, Buffon, and Cuvier, it lives 
two centuries ; some authors say even four or five. After his vic- 
tory over Porus, Alexander consecrated to the sun an elephant 
that had fought for the Indian monarch, and gave it the name of 
Ajax; then, having attached an inscription to it, he set it at lib- 
erty; the animal was found 350 years later. The ancients attrib- 
uted to the stag a fabulous length of life, but Aristotle observes 
that what is reported on this subject has no good foundation. 
. . . Buffon says that the stag takes 5 or 6 years to attain full 
growth and should live seven times this period, that is, 35 or 4o 
years. 

“Tho precise observations are wanting, we know that fishes, 
especially the large species, live a very long time. According to 
Bacon, eels reach 60 years. Carps have been known to live at 
least 150 years, and they then seemed to Buffon as lively and agile 
as ordinary carp. Dolphins, sturgeons, and sharks live more 
than a century and attain huge size. Pikes have been seen 
weighing 1,000 pounds, which indicates a very long existence. 
A pike caught at Kaisers-Lautern in 1497 was 19 feet long and 
weighed 350 pounds; it bore in its gills a copper ring with an 
inscription stating that it had been put in the pond of Lautern by 
order of the Emperor Frederick II., that is, 261 years before. 
Whale-fishers have exterminated the huge whales of the polar 
seas; those that were formerly met with were of prodigious 
dimensions. It is supposed, with some probability, that they 
live several centuries and that they may even reach an age of 
1,000 years. The longevity of fish is attributed to the long dura- 
tion of the development, to their low temperature, and to their 
feeble vitality. 

“On the other hand, we meet another class of animals whose 
passions are lively, whose vitality is very active, and who still 
live along time—we mean birds. But it is not known with any 
degree of precision how long these live, except that their longevity 
is great. We see the same swallows returning to their accus- 
tomed nest for a considerable number of years. An eagle died at 
Vienna at the age of 103 years. According to Buffon, the life of 
the crow is 108 years, and no observation authorizes us to attrib- 
ute to it, with Hesiod, 1,000 years. A paroquet, brought to Flor- 
ence in 1633 by the Princess Provére d’Urbin, when she went 
there to espouse the Grand Duke Ferdinand, was then at least 20 
years old and lived nearly 100 more. A naturalist whose testi- 
mony can not be doubted, Willoughby, had certain proof that a 
goose lived a century; and Buffon did not hesitate to conclude 
that the swan’s life is longer yet; some authors give it two and 
even three centuries. Mallerton possessed theskeleton of aswan 
that had lived 307 years. This is quite enough to prove that 
among the larger animals and also especially among birds, the 
duration of life, relatively to their bulk and height, is very long; 
it is, on the contrary, very short with insects; many of these live 
less than a month, rarely a few years, while the life of the 
ephemerids is but 7 to 12 hours, and in this brief space they ac- 
complish the principal functions that nature requires of organized 
bodies; they are born, reproduce, and die.”"—7Zyrans/ated for 
Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





THREE hundred ‘‘time-expired’’ men of the German West African 
Colony have declared their intention to settle in the colony as farmers. 
The country is similar in climate to our arid regions, and perfectly healthy. 
Since Witbooi, the Hottentot chief, has been subdued, it is also quiet. The 
English South African press has published letters supposed to be written 
by Witbooi, in which he claims to be badly treated by the Germans. The 


Dutch press prints these letters too, but adds the denial from Witbooi, who 
declares thatthe German governor keeps faith with him and his people, 
and that he, Witbooi, does not intend to renounce his allegiance to Ger- 
many. The English papers fail to publish his denial of having written 
complaining letters. 
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WHITE ANTS AS AGRICULTURISTS. 


HAT some species of ants cultivate in their hills fungi for 
use as food has long been known; at any rate the fungi 
spring up in the hills from material prepared by the ants and are 
eaten by them, so that the evidence of intention is strong. It 
now appears that we must add to our list of ant-cultivators the 
termites or white ants. Strictly speaking, these are not ants at 
all, tho they apparently share the taste of the true ant for culti- 
vated fungi. Awriterin 7e Gardener’s Chronicle having stated 
that he had never seen any fungi on or in the nests of termites 
other than’small ones less than a pinhead in size, W. F. Gibbon, 
of Doolha, India, writes to the Horticultural Society of India an 
account of his own observations, part of which we quote below 
from The American Naturalist (April). Mr. Gibbon’s commu- 
nication runs as follows: 


“TI send you now a bottle containing mushrooms I extracted a 
few days from the center of a white-ant hillock. When I col- 
lected them they were in appearance like asparagus, over four- 
teen inches in length, and the people about here consider them 
particularly good eating, partaking of them both raw and cooked. 

. The season they sprout is the end of August or the begin- 
ning of September, and I believe all ant-hills produce them. 
These mushrooms appear to me to proceed from a peculiar sub- 
stance always found in ant-hills in this country (whether white or 
black), generally called ants’ food, a bluish gritty substance, like 
coarse wheat flour turned moldy and adhesive. In dry weather 
it is brittle, andin damp weather like soft leather. It is this sub- 
tance, under the combined influence of heat, damp, and darkness, 
from which the mushrooms grow. As my experience is at vari- 
ance with the writer in 7he Gardener's Chronicle, you may care 
to record it. . I would like these mushrooms, if possible, re- 
ferred to some mycologist, and their names ascertained; and I 
would like also to know if the bluish substance, the ants’ food, 
was collected and treated artificially, could similar mushrooms 
be raised ?” 


The mushrooms, 7he Naturalist goes on to say, were accord- 
ingly submitted to Dr. D. D. Cunningham, who reported as fol- 
lows: 


“The specimens apparently belong to some species of LePzo/a, 
and are chiefly remarkable for the extreme length and coarse 
fibrous contents of the stem. The occurrence of fungi in connec- 
tion with ant-hills is well known, but in so far as I am aware, 
those hitherto described as occurring on the hills of the white ant 
belong to species of the Gasteromycetous order Podaainet, so 
that the occurrence of a species of one of the sub-genera of Agar- 
icus in such localities is a new and interesting fact. With regard 
to the material from which they arise, and which must apparently 
be of the same nature as the so-called spawn of the cultivated 
mushroom, consisting of vegetable dédrzs permeated by the my- 
celium of the fungus, it may be noted that a similar substance is 
described by Belt as occurring in the nests of the leaf-cutting 
ants in Nicaragua, and is supposed by him to serve as food—the 
ants culling and storing the leaves for the sake of the fungi which 
are subsequently developed in the dédrzs.” 


Dr. Cunningham concludes that if the so-called spawn were 
collected and exposed to exactly the same conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture that are found in the interior of the ant-hills, 
the mushrooms might be raised by human beings as well as by 
termites, and a new source of food-supply created. 





Electricity Direct from Coal.—‘ Two processes,” says 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, “have recently been de- 
scribed by which electricity can be produced direct from combus- 
tion of coal. One process is that of Dr. W. W. Jacques, of New 
England, and his process may be briefly stated as consisting in 
blowing air through a bath of fused caustic soda, having a carbon 
anode and iron cathode whereby he obtains a ‘very large’ current, 
but the voltage ‘is low.’ So many details are missing in the 
published descriptions that it is hardly possible to attempt a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the discovery. Another worker in some- 
thing the same line is Dr. Alfred Coehn, of Germany, who takes 
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as a basis for his work the principle that a method for obtaining 
electrical energy direct from the oxidation of carbon may reason- 
ably be sought, first, by determining the conditions under which 
carbon can be attacked in an electrolyte by the aid of an external 
circuit, and thereby adapting these conditions for the production 
of acurrent. By experiment Dr. Coehn has reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 1. It is possible to prepare a solution of carbon 
by electrolytic means. 2. Carbon can be separated from such a 
solution at the cathode. 3. A cell may be made having carbon 
for its soluble electrode.” 





Picture of the Arteries Made by X Rays.—‘“It is 
well known,” says Cosmos (Paris, April 18), “that the bones are 
relatively opaque to the X rays, and that this opacity is due to 
the chemical composition of 
the fundamental bony tis- 
sues, which are made up of 
calcium salts (phosphates, 
carbonates, and fluorids). 
The question would then be 
a natural one, whether, by 
introducing a salt of lime 
into the veins, they could be 
made to leave a shadow on 
the photographic plate. The 
Physical Institute at Rome 
has performed this experi- 
ment. Into the brachial 
artery of a dead body was 
injected a paste of sulfate of 
lime, sufficiently liquid to 
penetrate all the blood-ves- 
sels, and then, after it had 
hardened, the hand was pho- 
tographed, the Crookes tube 
being held at a great distance 
so that the shadows would be 
very sharp. The photograph showed that, as had been foreseen, 
the sulfate of lime is opaque, and more so than the bony tissue 
itself. All the arteries stand out as black lines, and we have the 
anatomy of a human hand, from the point of view of the circula- 
tion of the blood, obtained directly.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 

















RADIOGRAPH OF THE ARTERIES AND 
VEINS (GREATLY REDUCED). 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE Russian petroleum trade was badly injured last winter by inunda- 
tions which interrupted for weeks the working of the Transcaucasian 
Railroad, which extends from the petroleum wells on the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, through what were formerly known as Circassia and Georgia. 
There is now serious talk of a pipe line to connect with a railroad north of 
the Caucasus. 

AFTER a long series of careful observations one of the principal electrical 
companies in the United States has decided to put Crookes tubes on the 
market, and tubes of approved sizes and types may now be purchased. 
“It is said,” says 7he Electrical Review, “that very successful results have 
been obtained with the tubes already furnished. Experiments are being 


continued, in order that the most improved forms may be within reach of 
the public continually.” 


“J. L. KERR insists on the inferior value of boiled milk compared with 
uncooked as a food,’”’ says 7he Hospital. ‘The latter is largely composed 
of living cells, which are, he thinks, absorbed alive and enter the circula- 
tion without change, This view is supported by the work of Koplik, who 
showed that the unabsorbed nitrogen in the feces is much greater after a 
meal of cooked than after one of raw milk. Other writers, however, have 


found a more rapid increase in weight in children fed on boiled or steril- 
ized milk than in those fed on raw.” 


CONTAGION FROM KISSING.—“If there is one thing more than another 
calculated to rouse the funny man of the lay press,” says 7he Lancet 
(April rz), “it is the mere idea of the suppression or regulation of oscula- 
tion from its undoubted capabilities as a medium for the spread of con- 
tagious disease. Dr. Coleman, reporting as to the health of Surbiton, 
states that he has not been able to find an atom of evidence of local defects 
of sanitation to account for certain cases of fever, and goes on to refer to 
the danger of ‘slight’ cases of diphtheria, for, as he says, being so mild 
they are not always treated with the extreme care that experience warns 
us that such attacks when mild require. Many cases, he points out, are not 
recognized ; no medical man is called in, and the individual meanwhile by 
personal contact is capable of spreading the disease; and of all means the 
most personal and at the same time the most natural and probable is 


kissing. It should be arule, he says, in all houses to never let a child or 
grown-up person with a sore throat, no matter what it may be called or be 
supposed to be, kiss or be kissed by another. He also suggests obvious 


precautions as regards spoons, cups, and such like articles.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MYTH-THEORY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 


ROF. CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, of Harvard, has 
been delivering a series of three lectures in this city on the 
results of the “Higher Criticism.” One might just as well, so 
7 he Observer thinks, write the word “myth” on the first cover 
page of the Bible and place the book on a shelf in the attic, as to 
accept Professor Toy’s teachings on the subject. The lectures 
were delivered in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian church, and we 
give below portions of them as reported in 7he Trzbune. Pro- 
fessor Toy said: 


“Altho Israelitish history solves no political problem, it is 
nevertheless full of interesting events and great names. It did 
not begin in Genesis. The story of the Flood and kindred tales 
form an interesting collection of legends and myths, permeated, 
nevertheless, with a strong religious feeling. Little of Genesis 
can be accepted ashistory. It must be regarded either as a com- 
bination and reflection of dim recollections of old tribal history or 
of later events. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are but the incor- 
porated forms of the old tribes. There are several reasons why 
the account of the abode in Egypt and the Exodus can not be re- 
garded as historical facts, and one of them is the fact that in the 
Egyptian records that have thus far been discovered there is no 
reference to these occurrences, so that this portion of the Old 
Testament must be regarded as a reflection from a much later 
time—the history of a subsequent period incorporated into the 
Book of Exodus. The tablets of Amarno, found nine years ago 
and inscribed about 1500 B.c.,, or before the time commonly as- 
signed to the life of Moses, contains not a word of the Israelitish 
history as found in the earlier books of the Old Testament. 
Hence we have to dismiss these early accounts as the legendary, 
imaginary pictures of a past life reconstructed in the light of 
much later times.” ‘ 


In referring to David, Professor Toy said that, contrary to 
what has been thought, he was not a spiritual man, tho a relig- 
ious one; that he did not write a single one of the Psalms, which 
were the work of a later period; and that the only one of his 
poems that we have ishis lamentover Jonathan. We quote again 
from The Tribune's report: 


“Writing was hardly used for literary purposes by the Israel- 
ites long before the time of David, and it is not till the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. that we have the first attempts at history. 
Those attempts concerned themselves with the early traditions, 
the forefathers, the judges, and the early kings. One of these 
histories is called the Jehovistic (or Yahwestic), because it em- 
ploys the divine name Jehovah (or Yahweh) ; it is made up of 
delightfully told stories, picturesque, naive, frank. Most of the 
familiar stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob belong to it. The 
other, called the Elohistic (because it has the divine name 
Elohim, that is, God) is more restrained in tone and more ad- 
vanced in thought. In contrast with these are the mythical nar- 
rations of Genesis i. to xi., which are almost wholly borrowed 
from the Babylonian. The Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
received their present shape in the sixth century (the Exile). 
Several centuries later Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah were 
written under the influence of the developed ritual law. Finally, 
the history of the heroic struggle of the second century is re- 
corded in the Books of the Maccabees. Israelitish history, in the 
classic period (except contemporaneous annals), is a picture of 
things not as they were, but as the writers supposed they must 
have been. Legend and myth were, of course, interwoven into 
much of it.” 


Again the lecturer said: 


“The romances, Ruth, Jonah, and the others, are admirable 
narrations, vivid, clear, impressive. The Hebrews are the in- 
ventors of the short story. Finally, the Apocalypse is a striking 
Hebrew creation—it is astory of the past and the present dramat- 
ically put as a predictive vision. The hero of the Book of Daniel 
never existed in the flesh, and its visions are not predictions; but 
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its pictures are full of life and movement, and it-is a literary 
classic.” 


The Observer (Evang.), after making the remark referred to, 
comments as follows: 


“We have heard it said by more than one of the followers of 
these bold and erratic scholars that to them the work of the bigher 
critics has made the Bible a new book, disposing of many diffi- 
culties in the way of its acceptance. We confess that at last we 
are ready to assent to the claim that under the sweeping treat- 
ment of the critics the Word of God does become an entirely 
different book. The book is seen to beso much more human, say 
the critics. It certainly is if all that the critics declare is true. 
To make history entirely out of one’s imagination and palm it off 
as true, as the later B.c. writers must have done, is just as human | 
in character as any kind of fraud of which we ever heard. But 
what shall we say of the ignorance of Peter when he quoted the 
Psalms and attributed them to David? It was Peter who pro- 
tested that he and others of the disciples had not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables when they made known the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus, but were eye- witnesses of His majesty. 
But even the eyes which saw the Transfiguration glory and the 
ears which heard the divine voice, were not such powerful argu- 
ments, Peter intimates, as the more sure word of prophecy. It is 
this sure word of prophecy that the higher critics pronounce 
practically a romance and a string of cunningly devised fables. 

“Such teaching eliminates the divineelement in the Bible. In- 
spiration is no longer there. Our ethical code is built up ona 
book that seems to be one thing, but is another. It seems to be 
history, but is fiction. The spiritually-minded Jews of the apos- 
tles’ time and the merely religious Jews of Christ’s day evidently 
believed in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and the 
Davidic authorship of many of the Psalms. Were they ignorant, 
or did they know all that the present critics know, and for policy’s 
sake keep the common people in ignorance? It hardly seems 
possible that they knew as much as some of our critics of to-day 
know, and we can only conceive that six hundred years after the 
Old Testament was hatched up from legends, romances, fiction, 
tradition, and folklore generally, so well was the work done that 
scribes and Pharisees, apostles and saints believed the work 
genuine, and its attributed authorships fact. To this complexion 
have matters come, that is, if the Toy school is correct, namely, 
that the Old Testament is largely the product of legend writers 
and fiction gatherers, and the New of ignorant men who did not 
know fiction from fact, or knowing, built up a New Testament on 
the fiction of the Old. Under this view our Bible is the offspring 
of fiction and ignorance, manipulation and deceit. How remark- 
able that it should give the civilized world its moral and legal 
code, and inculcate, from Genesis to Revelation, doctrines that 
make men truthful, honest, self-denying, God-like! This is 
creation outdone. To bring something out of nothing is the act 
of omnipotence, but to bring the world’s highest morality and the 
way of eternal life out of ignorance and tradition is a more 
astounding performance. We shall be prepared to believe that 
this has been accomplished when some wiseacre of a higher critic 
or any number of them can turn the story of Jack the Giant Killer, 
Mother Goose’s tales, and the Arabian Nights into a book and a 
force that will revolutionize the world, fill the heart of the hope- 
less with heaven, break the chains of guilty passious, and set at 
liberty them that are bound in sin. 





A NEW DEPARTURE BY B. FAY MILLS. 


EV. B. FAY MILLS, the well-known evangelist, has ex- 
cited considerable discussion in religious circles by an- 
nouncing a radical change in his methods of work. Hitherto one 
peculiarity of his plans has been cards which were distributed 
among his audiences for signatures by the unconverted on which 
they,said simply, “I desire to be a Christian.” Now it is said 
that Mr. Mills, in the last several months, does not invite any 
one to become a Christian at all, but preaches entirely to Chris- 
tians. Ina letter to 7he Jndependent Mr. Mills gives a personal 
explanation of his change of methods. He proceeds upon the 
belief that the Kingdom of God has already come; that it is now 
in this world, and that what we need to do is simply to live ac- 
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cording to its provisions; or, in other words, that Christianity is 
to save society and not individuals. He says: 


“The mission of the church I regard as supplementary to the 
mission of Christ, sent into the world, as He was, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world, through her, migbt be saved. The 
church is not to save some out of the world, nor is all the world 
necessarily to join the church; but the church is to supply the 
spirit that shall cause the state and farm and factory and store 
and office and home to be administered on the principles of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which is now present and ruling in the 
earth, as Dr. Gladden well says, ‘as truly regnant, tho not so 
widely regnant’ as it shall ever be. This is the redeemed world, 
and it is the business of the church to make it a saved world.” 


Referring to this statement in 7he /ndependent, The Baptist 
and Reflector (Nashville) says: 


“This is all very pretty, but what about saving people from 
their sins? Was not this the primary purpose of Christ’s coming, 
and is it not the primary mission of the church? We believe, of 
course, in all of these other things, but we believe in them in 
their places, as the result and consequences of salvation. The 
regeneration of society will come when there has been a regener- 
ation of the individuals composing it, and not sooner. By the 
way, we did not know until recently that Mr. Mills is quite un- 
sound upon the subject of the Atonement, holding to the Bush- 
nellian theory that Christ died not as a substitute for men, but 
only to exert a moral influence upon them in making them better. 
When a man leaves the substitutionary, vicarious theory of the 
Atonement of Christ, you may look out for him elsewhere. If he 
wobbles there, he is pretty sure to wobble along the whole line.” 


In an editorial note 7he Watchman (Baptist, Boston) thus 
presents its view of the subject: 


“Rev. B. Fay Mills, the noted evangelist, has taken a new de- 
parture in devoting himself to preaching of the sociological 
aspects of the Gospel. He believes that society needs to be saved 
as well as the individual, and that the social and business rela- 
tions of men need to be profoundly modified. This is all true, 
and few, we imagine, will be found to dispute it. The peril of 
an exclusive emphasis upon these truths is that the primary 
truths of the necessity of repentance and faith are apt to be ob- 
scured. Christianity is first a disposition of the spirit, an atti- 
tude of the man toward God, which involves a disposition and 
attitude toward man. The question of emphasis and of order of 
presentation must be settled by deciding what truths in revela- 
tion are primary and germinal and what are the results of the 
application to life of the central ideas. Because a truth is in the 
Bible it does not follow that it is to be preached to a given audi- 
ence. In a general way we should say that the entire range of 
distinctively Christian duties should be preached to audiences 
composed of Christians, and that the cardinal truths of the obliga- 
tion of repentance and faith are preeminently those which should 
be preached to unconverted men. Mr. Mills will doubtless find 
that in changing his program he has changed his audience, and 
that his mission is to church-members rather than to those who 
do not profess conversion. The reports we have of some of his 
recent meetings confirm our forecast. It is to the effect that the 
churches were quickened, tho few persons professed conversion.” 


The Journal and Messenger (Baptist, Cincinnati) says: 


“A notable change seems to have taken place in the preaching 
and tactics of Rev. B. Fay Mills; and yet it is nothing more than 
we had a right to expect, when we were notified that he had had 
become possessed of the ‘Kingdom of God on earth’ theories 
which are rattling around in the brains of a few in several of the 
different denominations. A few years ago, Mr. Mills was a zeal- 
ous evangelist, putting forth special efforts for the salvation of 
souls, calling sinners directly from the kingdom of darkness into 
the Kingdom of God. He relicd upon the influence and enthu- 
siasm of numbers, and multiplied helpers, and song, and sermon, 
with some prayer and exhortation, with the signing of cards. 
The climax of his effort was to get all the stores and shops of a 
city to close up for a few hours, in response to his request. That 
was evidence of a great work. But now he is preaching and 
moving along another line. He finds that the great obstacle to 
the acceptance of the Gospel is the worldliness of Christians (a 
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thing altogether too true), and that the best way to improve the 
world is to get those whe profess to be Christians to live better 
lives, and above all, to recognize the Kingdom of God as pertain- 
ing to this present life, the bettering of this present world. So 
he has joined the reformers who are less anxious about the dying 
man’s soul than they are about the personal attention paid to his 
bed and clothing during his last hours.” 





TURKEY AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


HE religious world is naturally very much disturbed over 

the threatened expulsion of missionaries from Turkey. 

The arrest and ejectment from Bitlis of Rev. George Knapp, a 
missionary of the American Board, on the charge of sedition, is 
regarded only as a beginning of the new policy. The feeling is 
that England and the United States ought at once to take a firm 
and united stand against this proposed outrage upon the mission- 
aries and to show their resentment in a way that will be felt and 
heeded. This is the view taken by 7he Congregationa/list and 
The Outlook, both of which speak for the Congregationalists, a 
denomination having larger missionary interests in Asia Minor 
than any other Protestant body. 7e Outlook reviews the events 
in Turkey during the past year, showing how American mission- 
aries have been insulted and outraged by the Turks and how little 
has been done by our Government to obtain redress. 
that some decisive action now be taken. It speaks in strong and 
plain language. It says: “In such a crisis both prudence and 
principle demand a bold, unflinching course. 


It demands 


The Turk can not 
be conciliated any more than the tiger, but he can be cowed. He 
will not yield to argument or entreaty, but he will yield to force 
the moment he sees that it will be resorted to if necessary. The 
issue is perfectly clear, and it ought not to be confused. It is not 
whether foreign missionary work is beneficent or otherwise. It 
is not whether a call for armed protection by or on behalf of the 
missionaries is consistent with the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
With neither question has the Government anything to do. If, 
under our treaties with Turkey, or under international law, irre- 
spective of treaties, the American missionaries are pursuing law- 
ful business in Turkey, it is the duty of our Government to pro- 
tect them, and, if necessary, to spend its last dollar and call out 
its last soldier for that purpose.” Then, after speaking of the 
cowardly policy that “panders and dallies and compromises with 
the unspeakable Turk,” 7he Outlook concludes its editorial with 
the following words: “In the name of America, and in the inter- 
ests of its sacred honor, we demand of our Government far more 
vigorous policy than it has thus far shown in defense of American 
life, property, and rights in the land of the Crescent.” 


In an editorial note 7e Kingdom thus refers to the situation: 


“ Affairs in Turkey, as related to missionary work in that coun- 
try, are daily growing moreserious. Itseemsclearly the purpose 
of the Turkish Government to eradicate Christianity entirely from 
the empire. Christianity never will appeal to arms for its de- 
fense or seek to make conquests by the sword; but when Ameri- 
can citizens, peacefully pursuing their business in that country 
with rights guaranteed them by treaty, are molested and impris- 
oned and driven away from their lawful employments, it is time 
for the American Government, if it has any self-respect what- 
ever, to interfere and compel Turkey to abide by its own guar- 
anty. This hesitancy and delay on the part of our Government 
in protecting American citizens in Turkey is working disas- 
trously.” 


In an editorial reference to the expulsion of Mr. Knapp, 7he 
Lutheran Observer says: 


“A fortnight ago it was ascertained that the Turkish Govern- 
ment intended to expel all Christian missionaries from Armenia 
on some pretext, and that the Rev. Mr. Knapp was the first. 
This was quickly denied through the Turkish Minister at Wash- 
ington, to the effect that no missionaries would be expelled who 
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attended to their business and did not disturb the order of things. 
Of course missionaries who teach Christianity can easily be con- 
‘victed on Mohammedan evidence that they are disturbing the 
peace and order of things, and thus brought under the decree of 
expulsion. This Turkish denial is simply another illustration of 
its lying perfidy to the powers of the world to prevent interfer- 
ence with its diabolical policy of persecution and massacre of 
Christians.” 


It is the general belief that Russia is largely responsible for 
the proposed exclusion policy, it being conceded that Russian 
influence is now dominant with the Sublime Porte. Zhe Watch- 
man (Baptist) considers the subject from this point of view. It 
Says: 

“The report that Protestant missionaries are to be expelled 
from Turkey lacks specific confirmation, but the report, accord- 
ing to the methods of Russian diplomacy, has been circulated 
from influential quarters to test the sentiment of Europe and 
America, and if the edict can be promulgated without incurring 
too great opposition, it doubtless will be. Our Government has 
a treaty with Turkey which amply protects our missionaries and 
their work. The task of protecting missionaries is not, we are 
sorry to say, popular, either in our diplomatic or naval circles, 
but if the purpose of Russia in Turkey is carried out, the willing- 
ness of our Administration and Congress to protect American in- 
terests will have a fairer field for display than in Cuba, at the 
mouths of the Orinoco, or in protecting the Armenians. If we 
can not secure to our own citizens in foreign lands their treaty 
rights, our efforts to redress the wrongs of foreigners become 
amusing.” 

The United Presbyterian touches another phase of the same 
subject : 

“Now that Russia is gaining so much power in the Turkish 
Empire, and that there are possibilities that an effort will be 
made to Russianize Armenia, it is well to remember what the 
Russian law on religion is. It is despotic in the extreme. Re- 
ligious liberty can scarce be said to exist in the dominions of the 
Czar. Recently fourteen young men at Urfa were charged with 
having denied the Orthodox faith. The defendants declared that 
they never had been Christians. On investigation it was found 
that their parents long ago had submitted to forced baptism, but 
in fact the children were reared as Mohammedans. On the 
strength of the baptism of their parents the young men were 
judged guilty of a denial of Christianity, were put into a cloister, 
and all their property confiscated.” 


The North and West (Presbyterian) concurs in the views al- 
ready expressed. It says: 


“As we foreshadowed some time ago, Russian control in 
Armenia means hostility to American missionaries. The intoler- 
ance of the Greek church, the persecution of the Stundists and 
Jews in Russia, the determination to crush all other religions 
under the Czar’s domination may be expected to bear hardly 
against Protestantism, wherever Russia gains power. But our 
Americans have treaty rights in Turkey. They have guaranties 
of protection. They and we have vested rights, property, and a 
generation of work behind the present. It is said that Judge 
Terrell has consented to the sending of Rev. Mr. Knapp out of 
the country. He is charged with exciting sedition, which is a 
false accusation. He could not be fairly tried before a Turkish 
tribunal; but if he is sent out of the country, on the pretext of 
being tried, other Americans will be expelled in like manner. 
Our Government should make the Stars and Stripes a protection 
to our people wherever they go in accordance with law on the 
face of the earth. There should be no power which could imperil 
the life of an American citizen.” 


It is the opinion also of The /ndependent that our Department 
of State has been sadly at fault in the attitude it has taken toward 
Turkey. It says: 


“Our Government ought at this moment to be strengthening 
its fleet in the East; instead of that it is withdrawing its fleet 
from Turkish waters. This looks like a blind infatuation, blind 
as that of Minister Terrell, who actually believes the promises of 
the Turk. Will not President Cleveland listen to the unanimous 
request of Americans in Turkey that their Government shall 
make itself respected because it is feared, the only motive that 
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can appeal to the Sultan? We call on the people of the United 
States to speak on the subject in such a way that first our own 
Government shall] hear, and then that it shall make the Sultan 
hear. Congress has passed good enough resolutions; it is the 
Department of State that must do its duty. Let the press speak. 
Let the citizens speak in public meetings, and by myriads of let- 
ters to their Senators and Representatives. Let the many inter- 
ests that are concerned with the Turkish Empire unite their 
forces. This is nomatter for one missionary board ; it belongs to 
all benevolent bodies, to all churches, to all patriotic citizens. 
Let us say to the present Administration that if it fails to do its 
duty, another Administration will find some way to uphold the 
honor of our country abroad, if it be not too late.” 





IS IT RIGHT TO SPEAK ONLY GOOD OF THE 
DEAD? 


HE Christliche Welt, of Leipsic,in discussing the refusal of 

a member of the German Parliament to dilate on the de- 
merits of a recently deceased notorious, incapable, and corrupt 
judge, argues that even from the standpoint of morality and the- 
ology, there is much to be said for the correctness of the old 
maxim De mortuzs nil nist bonum (of the dead speak nothing but 
good). After mentioning the reasons which generally prompt 
men to act in accordance with this principle, it says in substance : 


These reasons can be strengthened by recalling the historical 
fact that public praise of the dead hascome down to us from early 
antiquity. At that time the Janegyricus or the so-called “ /aw- 
dato” was acommon custom. Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Mare Anthony such a eulogy on the murdered Cesar. The 
ancients as a rule looked upon the world from the standpoint of 
the praiseworthy, and measured death by the same rule. If we 
deduct the dread of the “Ayédrzs,” the antagonism to the gods, 
which forms the fundamental trait of the piety and ethics of an- 
tiquity, there remains nothing in theirsystem but show or demon- 
stration. This is so in the heroes of Homer, whose deepest 
naturalness appears just in this characteristic; the same is true 
of Seneca, the man who represents the finest of Roman culture, 
and was its greatest philosopher. The Christian church, espe- 
cially in the Orient, under Byzantine influence, could not even 
prevent the exhibition of popular applause and clapping of the 
hands during public service; and the church has among other 
things also taken over from heathendom this custom of lauding 
the departed. Extraordinary examples of this fact are found in 
the works of Ephreus the Syrian, especially in his wonderful 
funeral oration on Basileus the Great. This origin of the Chris- 
tian funeral oration of the panegyricus of the ancients, as also 
the fact that this trend and tendency was developed by reverence 
for the saints and the martyrs and by the idea of merit that pre- 
vails in the Catholic system—all this influences an evangelical 
Christian to make haste slowly in yielding assent to this principle 
and practise. 

And yet not a few acceptable reasons may be urged in its favor. 
Why shall we speak only good concerning the dead? One reason 
is this, that a condemnation of the dead bears upon its brow the 
stamp of injustice, of a lack of feeling. Just as it is not to be 
justified to speak ill of an absent person, or to attack his character 
when not present and in a condition to defend himself, all the 
less is it to be considered the right thing for the living to turn 
against the dead. The Apostle gives deeper expression to this 
feeling when he says that each one stands and falls to the Lord. 
Death draws a clearly defined line of separation which dare not 
be wantonly crossed. It constitutes a barrier to man’s arrogance, 
which consists of equal parts of -blindness and hardness of heart. 
Death is a tablet of warning, reading “So far and no farther!” 
Let no man assume the prerogative of God. Enmity and hatred, if 
they indeed ever are justified, do not pass beyond the grave. 
Just as true as it is that one dies as a Christian when he departs 
with words of forgiveness for his enemy, thus too it is a part of 
Christian burial to leave all hatred and anger aside. We our- 
selves count upon the grace of God; this same thing is not to be 
denied the dead. All judgments of condemnation are justified 
only on the basis of hope for betterment on the part of him thus 
condemned. The possibility of this ceases with death, and the 
right of condemnation therefore falls away. 
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Still richer in good results this maxim to speak only good con- 
cerning the dead becomes when applied to those who have de- 
parted. A perfect Christian life is something grand; it is a mon- 
ument of God’s grace and goodness, a blessing for all who 
contemplate it. Paul evidently thought of this matter in a very 
encouraging manner when he wrote to the Philippians (ii. 16) 
that they should adhere to the Word of life; that they may not 
run in vain nor labor in vain. He indeed knows that his good 
conscience is not the ultimate source of appeal, but he frankly 
admits that a man when examining himself, may find room for 
praise (Gal. iv. 6), and hopes himself for a reward from the hands 
of God (1 Cor. iii. 8). It is true we have no right to compare 
ourselves with Paul; but with him we can appeal to the grace of 
God, which is so powerful in the weak and has blessed our life 
and labor, and the apostolic praise of his.colaborers, that their 
names may be written in heaven, still remains true for the Chris- 
tian. He who said these things concerning his friends in life 
would not have withheld such praise from them after their death. 

These few hints from the pages of the New Testament show 
that the principle of speaking only good of the dead is anything 
but pure hypocrisy. Not to be denied in this connection is the 
danger of hypocrisy, but this does not invalidate the underlying 
truth—an abuse of a good thing never vitiates its proper use.— 
Translated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





HOW MAY CHRISTIAN UNITY BE REACHED? 


OES the unity of Christian churches involve organic unity? 

The Congregationalist, Boston, answers this question 
negatively, and says that all endeavor to bring about organic 
unity is destined to fail. We quote the greater part of the article: 


“No branch of the Christian church ever existed long, unless 
very small or cemented by the pressure of outside hostility, which 
has not been divided into schools or parties, not necessarily 
mutually hostile, but taking different views of truth. ‘This is not 
due to any defect in Christianity but only to the inherent fact 
that men do not all think alike. If organic unity could be once 
attained it would not continue a year. 

“The only true Christian unity is that of the spirit and purpose. 
If this be conceded there is nothing to hinder Christians of differ- 
ent denominations from mutual respect and love, or from cooper- 
ation in many lines of effort. We can unite with those who differ 
from us by recognizing their honesty to be equal to our own, by 
disregarding as much as possible in our relations with them the 
points of difference between us, and by emphasizing those things 
as to which we are at one. Many departments of Christian effort 
demand cooperation and afford no necessary or proper opportu- 
nity for denominational controversies, and many more, doubt- 
less, will be suggested in time. 

“Sectarianism is hateful and is to be avoided sedulously. 
Denominationalism is right and useful. It is zealous loyalty to 
and activity in behalf of one’s own branch of Christ’s church. 
But it puts the church in the highest and foremost place and 
readily concedes the denomination to be only secondary, a useful 
and necessary agency, but not the only, or even the chief, one. 
Sectarianism puts one’s denomination above the church, and 
rather regards the church as existing for the sake of the denom- 
ination than the latter for that of the former. It looks at all sub- 
jects merely from the narrow point of view of supposed denom- 
inational interests instead of preferring those of the cause of 
Christ as a whole. 

“True Christian unity is coming to be understood better than 
hitherto and to be sought for more wisely and earnestly. When 
once it has been realized fully in practise Christians will wonder 
penitently why it took them so long to interpret aright our Lord’s 
meaning when He prayed that His children all might be one.” 





NO UNION OF EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


HE Episcopal Recorder (Reformed Episcopal, Philadel- 
phia) is indignant over the report in the secular press that 
there is a strong movement in progress to reunite the Reformed 
Episcopal Church with the organization irom which it retired 
some years ago. It says that statements to this effect are made 
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without authority and that there is no truth in them. Referring 
to certain articles which have appeared recently in the secular 
press, Zhe Recorder says: 


“These unknown and authorized parties are availing themselves 
of their influence with the secular press to intimate that a wide- 
spread scheme to unite the two churches exists. They tell no 
names, they give no idea of their numbers, but simply speak of 
the matter as one which is steadily progressing, and the very 
natural inference of outsiders will be that before long, even be- 
fore the present century runs out, the scheme will be fully 
realized. 

“We care little for the opinion of outsiders, but we trust that 
the minds of our own people will not be at all disturbed by the 
wily and astute methods which those having the matter in hand 
see fit to adopt. <Any one dissatisfied with our church can leave 
it, but to state that any large number of its members either hope 
or desire to return whence they came out, is a perversion of the 
facts. In a tolerably large and intimate acquaintance with Re- 
formed Episcopalians, we know of but one man east of Chicago 
who advocates such a step, nor have we any reason to think that 
more than a very few entertain such an idea in any part of our 
communion. It is against this unauthorized campaign, and the 
misrepresentations concerning the Reformed Episcopal Church in- 
volved in it, that we protest as more than absurd.” 


Bishop Latante, of the Reformed Episcopal Church. in an arti- 
cle in Zhe Recorder denies the possibility of such a union being 
seriously thought of, saying that “the separation of our church 
from the Protestant Episcopa] Church is a hopeless division, be- 
cause of the extreme difference between our so-called low church 
views and the high church views of the other denomination. The 
clergy of our church, besides, will not accept the idea of apostolic 
succession, and are totally at issue with much of the ritual pro- 
gression of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Church Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States has accepted the invitation of Bishop A. M. Randolph, D.D., and 
the clergy of that vicinity, and wil! hold its next session in Norfolk, Va., 
next fall. 


AT the Chattanooga (Tenn.) convention of the Southern Baptists in 
session this week there is much interest in the question as to a union of the 
young people's societies in their churches. Opinion in the South is some- 
what divided as to the expediency of either such a union as the Baptist 
Young People’s Union Association, or the corresponding organization 
already effected at Atlanta. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church is considering the propriety of bring- 
ing out an edition of King James’s Version of the English Bible, with the 
changes and recommendations made in the revised edition of the Bible in 
the margin. The Presbytery of Rochester has adopted an overture to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly asking the appointment of a committee by 
that body to cooperate with a committee from the Episcopal Church in 
preparing such an edition of the Bible. 


THE Jews in Russia have lost one of their warmest admirers by the 
death of Dr. Sergius Alexandrowitsch Berschadski, professor of the Im- 
perial University and the Lyceum in St. Peterburg. The deceased had not 
a single drop of Jewish blood in his veins, for he descended from a family 
of Orthodox priests, but he devoted the greater part of his short-lived 
career to the interest of the Jews, and particularly to researches into their 
history in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania. 


IT is not an accident, says 7he Watchman, that, while representatives of 
every other religion in the whole Russian Empire, including the tiniest 
non-Christian sects in the Asiatic portions, have been invited to the coro- 
nation festivities in Moscow next month, not a single Jewish rabbi is 
included in the list. ‘* The Russian Jews already see that they have noth- 
ing to hope for from the newreign. It is reported that to make the affront 
at the coronation more pointed, a delegation of rabbis have been invited 
from the Chriea community of Karaim—Jews, or rather, Judaized Tartars, 
who number about 4,000, and who are disowned by all orthodox Hebrews.” 


AT a recent debate on the Manitoba school question in the Canadian 
House of Commons, the Hon. John Charlton read some of the selections 
from the Bible that are used in the Manitoba schools. Mr. Charlton’s con- 
tention was that the selections are not sectarian—that Catholic as well as 
Protestant children may read them. His Scripture reading, however, was 
the occasion of many unpleasant comments by his fellow members of the 
House. Commenting on these incidents, The Canadian Presbyterian says: 
‘““If the Canadian House of Commons has sunk so low that a member can 
not read a Scripture selection in it without being ridiculed when the read- 
ing is the right thing to do, it is high time the people were asked if they 
approve of the conduct of their representatives,” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WHO SHALL BELL THE CAT? 


ANY Spanish-Americans fail to express their sympathies 
with the Cubans because they are suspicious of the United 
States. One of the few South American papers which have al- 
ways believed in the unselfish friendship of our people for the 
Cuban patriots, the Zez, Santiago, Chile, now publishes an article 
by A. Angulo Guridi, in which the writer asserts that there is but 
one alternative to assistance from the United States—the South 
American republics must take the matter in hand. He points 
out that Spain has lost all right toconsideration on the part of the 
Spanish-Americans, whom she has always treated as inferiors. 
He then goes on to say: 


“Spain has not changed one whit during the past ages in her 
attitude toward the Americans. She still treats us with the same 
arrogance as when we were under her sway. The magnanimous 
conduct of Maximo Gomez in releasing the Spanish prisoners is 
rewarded by the murder and deportation of the insurgents just as 
during the last great rising of the Cubans, when the crew of the 
Virginius was massacred to prove Spain’s cruelty. And the 
Spaniards will not learn, they do not appreciate our freedom even 
if they have lived among us. We have seen, only lately how 
little the Spaniards are able to understand that we are not inferior 
to them. We have seen Spanish workingmen, living in the 
Argentine Republic, in Uruguay, and Brazil in peace and plenty, 
volunteer for service in Cuba, and leave their new homes to as- 
sist in quelling the revolution. We can not possibly regard Spain 
as our mother country, as maudlin sentimentalists would have us 
do. She is worse than a stepmother indeed! It is, therefore, our 
duty to assist in freeing the brave islanders who now struggle to 


_ obtain the advantages which we already possess. We must make 


use of the same means which the states of Europe employ to give 
their demands due weight, we must form a coalition. I can not 
understand why the Spanish-American governments fail to unite 
in demanding the independence of Cuba from Spain. I can not 
find any good reason why they do not assist Cuba materially just 
as France and Spain assisted the United States, and as Argentina 
helped Chile, and Colombia Peru, to triumph in the grand 
struggle for independence. At the very least these governments 
should acknowledge as belligerents those valiant men who al- 


ready are masters of two thirds of the island, so that our citizens | 


may be able to assist them openly. 

“What could Spain do against the sixteen republics if they 
choose to recognize the Cuban patriots as belligerents? Go to 
war with them? The question is simply absurd.”— 7vranslated 
Jor Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





THE MEETING OF MONARCHS AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


MPEROR WILLIAM has visited the King of Italy and the 
Emperor of Austria. Throughout Central Europe this is 
regarded as a proof that the Triple Alliance still exists, and that 
it is not likely to break up. It is also regarded as a guaranty of 
peace, for the alliance is only defensive; none of its members can 
count upon the assistance of the others in a war of aggression. 
There is, however, one new phase in the attitude of the alliance. 
Its leading member is now distinctly opposed to admitting Eng- 
land into the Bund, on the ground that England is more likely to 
be attacked than any of the other nations. Until recent years 
Great Britain had the option of joining the coalition, but this 
opportunity seems now lost, altho the English press declares that 
it still exists. The Freze Presse, Vienna, is informed that the 
Triple Alliance will remain unchanged for a further term of six 
years, according to the agreement drawn up by Rudini in 1891. 
It was to have been renewed this year, but as there are many 
changes in the political situation, the renewal is postponed until 
next year. The Adendfost, Vienna, says: 


“The manner in which the monarchs have met proves their in- 
timate friendship, and demonstrates that the alliance which they 
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have concluded for the benefit of their peoples remains still un- 
shaken. The alliance is the outcome of historical necessity. It 
proves that the words spoken by Alexander v. Humboldt eighty 
years ago are still true: ‘To establish peace in Central Europe is 
to lay the foundation for peace in the whole civilized world. ’” 


The Italians seemed equally pleased with the presence of the 
German Emperor, much to the dissatisfaction of France. The 
Carriere di Napoli says the formal: renewal of the Treaty of 
Alliance has’ been postponed till next year. This statement 
agrees with one made by the usually well-informed Correspon- 
denza Verde, Rome, which says: 


“The international situation is so uncertain that the treaty will 
not be formally renewed until May, 1897. Some of its articles _ 
will have to be revised to suit the times, and the members of the 
alliance will take care to formulate the treaty with a view to 
future combinations. Italy and Austria still think England a 
desirable addition to the alliance, and will endeavor to induce the 
British Government to join the Central powers.” 


The meeting of the monarchs has caused great satisfaction in 
Germany, altho Bismarck warns against intimate relations with 
Austria, which is in danger of suffering from internal strife. In 
England the press is of opinion that the Triple Alliance is 
anxious to join hands with Great Britain, but that the latter 
power need not enter into an agreement, as the Alliance is forced 
to assist England “willy nilly.” ‘‘Tho we have not seen fit to 
enter the League,” says Zhe St. James's Gazette, “we count two 
at least of its members as our most certain allies.” The Daily 
Telegraph sketches the situation as follows: 


“England will not enter formally into an alliance with the 
powers of the Dreibund, but will continue in her friendly and un- 
selfish attitude toward each of them. Austria is still as friendly 
as ever to Great Britain. Italy has reason to acknowledge grate- 
fully the services we have rendered to her. With Germany we 
have had, indeed, a slight quarrel, but our German cousins as 
well as ourselves will take care that the breach is not widened. 
We must expect competition in trade, but it seems hard to stand 
interference with our suzerain rights in South Africa. But we 
are willing to hold out a friendly hand to Germany.” 


The Vossische Zettung, Berlin, answers this as follows: 


“England seems unable to see things in their true light. Ger- 
many has not interfered with any English-suzerain rights in the 
Transvaal, for the simple reason that such rights do not exist. 
Then, the English press speaks of services rendered by England 
to the Triple Alliance, but does not waste a word about the ser- 
vices rendered to England with regard to the Sudan question. 
This shows how difficult it is for British arrogance to acknowledge 
that even England ought to show gratitude where it is due. 
Luckily the Berlin Government is not so inexperienced as to ex- 
pect gratitude from England, and, luckily also, not in a position 
to need it.” 


But the Vosszsche Zeitung is not so good an indicator of the 
general dissatisfaction with England which at present exists in 
Germany as 7he Nation. This paper, a most pronounced free- 
trader and the organ of the “ Manchester-men,” scents the ap- 
proaching conversion of England to protectionism, and begins to 
point out that England commits many errors, altho for years 7 he 
Nation has held up England as a pattern to Germany, and advo- 
cated an alliance with her. The editor says: 


“It is immaterial whether the treaty between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy has already been renewed. The main thing 
is that the Triple Alliance still exists and will not dissolve. The 
meeting of the monarchs guarantees this, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the peoples, for the Dreibund alone insures peace. 

“That England will become a member of the Alliance, even if 
public opinion in Great Britain were ripe for such a step, is 
doubtful. It is much to be questioned whether England is of any 
advantage to the Triple Alliance. France and Russia are about 
to push England, If Germany protects the latter, the slumbering 
hatred of the Slavonian against the Teuton will suddenly burst 
forth. Again, who can guarantee that England will stand by her 
decision? A change in the British Government, and England is 
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as likely as not to repudiate the treaty. She is not to be depended 
upon. The idea that we sign for an alliance with Great Britain 
is altogether misleading, tho very prevalent in England. We 
want to be on good terms with the English, but do not intend to 
enter into a contract with them which binds our hands in Asiatic 
and African affairs.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, does not believe that the mon- 
arch contemplated an aggressive policy, as some French papers 
assert. Emperor William, by visiting King Humbert just after 
the African disasters, mainly wished to prove that he does not 
intend to desert a friend who is down. The Zemps, Paris, won- 
ders whether the Emperor will advise war to the knife with Men- 
elik of Abyssinia, altho it is not easy to see what Italy is to gain 
by such a course.— 7rans/ated for THe Literary Dicest. 





HOLLAND’S COLONIAL WAR. 


T is now twenty-three years since Holland annexed the Sul- 
tanate of Atchin, in the island of Sumatra, but the Dutch 
have not yet become masters of the country. Most of this time 
open war has been going on. During the last three years peace 
seemed better established than ever before, but suddenly Tuku 
Umar, the native Prince who assisted Holland in mastering the 
strongest positions of the Atchinese, has turned traitor, and the 
European settlements are in imminent danger. Fighting some- 
times against the Dutch, sometimes with them, this wild chief has 
become thoroughly acquainted with their strength and tactics. 
He has now once more broken faith with them, and their aim is 
to remove him for good. The lWochenzettung, Amsterdam, 
says: 


“The war in Atchin has already cost Holland $150,000,000 and 
thousands of lives, and the end is not yet. The question may be 
asked: How is it possible for comparatively weak enemy like this 
to resist the military power of a European nation? The answer 
is that a large part of the population are warriors and nothing 
else, and have grown up in guerilla warfare. The chiefs have 
little to gain and everything to lose by a settled state of affairs. 
Then the importation of arms and ammunition assists the rebels. 
The greatest fault of the Dutch is that they have not studied suf- 
ficiently the character of the people against whom they have to 
contend. Tuku Umar is now in possession not only of plenty of 
arms, ammunition, and funds supplied to him by Holland, but 
also holds important strategical positions which were entrusted to 
him.” 


In Petermann's Mitthetlungen, Braunschweig, we find a 
sketch of Atchin and its people, from which we take the follow- 
ing : ° 


“The Dutch have not encountered a more determined enemy in 
the East Indies than the people of Atjeh. The term Atchin is, 
by the way, incorrect. The country has an extent of 18,000- 
20,000 square miles, and a population variously stated between 
800,000 and 2,000,000. Physically the Atjehans are a finer race 
than the rest of the Malays; morally they are rather worse, and 
made themselves decidedly conspicuous by piracy and kidnaping 
before the Dutchinterfered. The Malay historians are pleased to 
describe the former wealth and power of the Sultan of Atjeh ina 
rather fantastic manner; it is, however, certain that, during the 
seventeenth century, when Iskander Meda was Sultan, Atjeh 
occupied an important position. Its artillery contained hundreds 
of guns and its fleet was several hundred sail strong. One reason 
for the difficulties encountered by Holland is probably that the 
Hollanders are in such numerical disadvantage. The difference 
between the mother country and its foreign possessions is so great 
that even Spain in her prime could not compare with Holland. 
The Netherlands, with less than 24,000 square miles and 4,500,000 
people, rules over colonial empire over 800,000 square miles in 
extent, with a population of 33,000,000.” 


A writer in the Rotterdamsche Courant declares that the prin- 
cipal cause of Holland’s want of success in quieting the Atchi- 
nese is to be found in their treatment of native allies and auxil- 
iaries. Dutch officers and men were placed under Tuku Umar's 
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command, with the result that the natives attribute all the suc- 
cess of the Dutch troops to the ability of their countrymen. But 
the Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, is of opinion that the Dutch way 
of treating conquered nations is the best in the end. That paper 
says: 

“Every unprejudiced observer must acknowledge that much, 
very much, has been done in the coloniess altho much remains to 
be done. Railroads have been built, hospitals have been pro- 
vided for the natives, their education is attended to, irrigation is 
regulated in the arid districts, and poverty has in a great measure 
been replaced by prosperity under the peace and order which our 
rule enforces. We are but human, and selfishness will crop up, 
but we have reason to congratulate ourselves when we compare 
the present state of our colonies with their aspect forty years ago. 

“In one instance we certainly need not fear comparison with 
the English. Our national character is lacking in that insuffera- 
ble pride which causes the Englishman to regard the natives as 
infinitely below him. That the English speak of the highly de- 
veloped Caucasian races which inhabit a large part of British 
India as migyers is incomprehensible to us. Some of our officials 
also fail to obtain the sympathies of the races whom we rule, but, 
on the whole, we are better able to make ourselves liked than the 
English.” 

Many people in Holland are of opinion that this consideration 
for the feelings of the natives is, to a great extent, the cause of 
Holland’s unsuccessful attempts to quiet Atchin, and the Vader- 
land, Hague, is of opinion that General Vetter will be allowed to 
act with the same decision which has made English colonial en- 
terprises so successful. For the press in the Dutch East Indies 
has repeatedly pointed out that the native princes are not to be 
trusted unless kept in total dependence. There are, of course, 
some very pessimistic persons in Holland. As England has her 
“Little Englanders,” so Holland her “Little Hollanders,” who 
would give up the colonies without striking a blow. P. L. Tak, in 
the Xronzk, Amsterdam, does not think it necessary to pursue a 
war “which tends to uphold the prestige of the grave rather than 
the prestige of Holland.” But Mr. Tak does not meet with much 
syinpathy.— 7rans/ated for Tue Ligerary DIcEst. 





IS THE SUDAN EXPEDITION JUSTIFIABLE? 


HE opinion seems to be gaining ground in England that it 

is unwise to waste troops and money on a war in the Sudan 

while South African affairs remain in an unsettled state. The 

opponents of the Sudan expedition are therefore given every op- 

portunity to express their opinions. One of the most striking 

protests against the expedition is contained in a letter by Mr. 

Wilfred Blunt to the London 7zmes, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : 


“It is hardly possible to write too strongly. There is abso- 
lutely no reason for this costly venture, either in threatened 
attack from the Sudan, for the frontier never was more tranquil ; 
nor in the popular wish, for the Egyptians condemn and depre- 
cate it; nor in any material or moral interest in which they have 
apart. With regard to the condition of Dongola as necessitating 
any such advance, I am in a position of special knowledge, as 
having been this winter much engaged with the Dongolese 
refugees at Cairo and on the frontier, in an attempt to persuade 
our officials to allow them to return to their homes, According 
to all their accounts—and they were in constant communication 
with their relatives in the Sudan—the Khalifa’s government has 
latterly become more reasonable and lenient. The fanatical 
movement of Mahdism has declined to the point of toleration. 
encouragement is being given to the reoccupation of the land, 
provisions are cheap and plentiful, taxes are light, and there is 
no reason why quiet people should not live there quietly. ‘We 
should be better off there than here in Egypt,’ they have said; 
and the best proof of their sincerity is that they have been willing 
and desirous to go. . . . What has Italy done for Egypt, or is 
likely to do, that Egypt should fight for her? England is, per- 
haps, under some obligations to the Italian Government, but 
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Egypt under none whatever. . . . Egyptian sympathy has been 
all through with Abyssinia in the recent war, partly because there 
has been a very ancient connection of a friendly kind between the 
two countries, partly because they look on Italy as a foreign ag- 
gressor and the Abyssinians as fighting for their ancient inde- 
pendence. It seems to be forgotten in England that Abyssinia is 
the most ancient Christian monarchy in the world. . . . The ad- 
vance to Dongola may bg a small matter in itself; but beyond it 
lies, maybe, a four- or five-years’ war. The plan of the English 
Sirdariat includes a prospective advance to Abu Hamed and 
Berber. They are already constructing a railway to Murad. 
Who is to find the funds for this? Of course, the unfortunate 
fellah, already paying £ 1 and 30s. an acre in land tax on his land.” 


The Whitehall Review, the organ of active and retired officers 
of the British army, does a little plain-speaking on the subject. It 
argues as follows: 


“The conquest of the Sudan, a region bigger than France, 
Spain, and Germany combined, and containing 45,000 trained 
warriors, is no light undertaking. Nor can it be said to be of 
vital importance to Great Britain. The idea that the waters of 
the Nile might be diverted from their regular channels is a very 
visionary one. That the Mahdi will attack Egypt is also very 
doubtful, and if he does, it is much easier to meet him in a de- 
fended pesition than to look for him in his desert. Nor is it very 
likely that other European powers will establish themselves in the 
Sudan. How are they to get there? And what would they do 
with it after they got there?” 


The paper then gives its chief reason for opposing the Sudan 
campaign in such an outspoken manner that we quote the para- 
graph in full: 


“Were Egypt an English dependency or protectorate, there 
might be something to urge in favor of our advance into the heart 
of Africa. But our position in Egypt is a difficult and delicate 
one. Egypt is a dependency of Turkey, and Great Britain is 
under pledge to the European powers to withdraw her troops 
from Egypt at the earliest possible moment. . . . We have been 
there since 1882, and the continued occupation of the country by 
our troops has not unnaturally given rise to suspicion and dis- 
trust on the part of several European powers. Accordingly, it 
was, in our opinion, in every way advisable that no steps should 
be taken which might have the effect of still further increasing 
that suspicion, and bringing about unpleasant complications with 
France and other powers interested. That is precisely what has 
happened, and we can not see that the game is, in any sense, 
worth the candle. As we have.more than once previously re- 
marked in this paper, we do not for one moment believe that 
any British government will ever evacuate Egypt. We have 
been there fourteen years, and it is highly probablé that we shall 
be there fourteen years hence. But until our position in Egypt is 
assured and defined, it certainly is not wise to take any step which 
may lead unfriendly powers to call upon us to redeem pledges 
foolishly given, or may make our position in Egypt more difficult 
and delicate even than it is at present.” 


Such plain language is not rare in Conservative English papers 
in these days. As a consequence the hatred of England is in- 
creasing in France. The French papers point out that France, 
through the building of the Suez Canal, had, more than any other 
nation, a right to occupy Egypt. But the French Government 
tefused to participate in the unwarranted occupation of the coun- 
try. Many French papers openly advocate a total change of 
policy. Germany is to become second in the consideration of the 
French people, who are to prepare for a renewal of their ancient 
conflicts with England. The Poste, Paris, says: 

“The maxim that France must not quarrel with England has 
cost us many humiliations, and our military and naval organiza- 
tion has suffered considerably under it. With great skill the 
English have managed to lead us by the nose by pointing contin- 
ually to the Vosges. Continually they have told us that we need 
all our strength to regain the lost provinces. What indescribable 
harm has been done by this idea of ‘revanche.’ The patriots 
who raise it have played England’s game, and England has been 
allowed to treat us as badly as she chooses.” 


Even the Spaniards, who have been leaning toward England of 
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late, regard the expedition as an unwarranted blow to French 
susceptibilities. Emilio Castelar thinks this is especially the 
case as France and Russia have caused the Sultan to inquire 
when the Egyptian question will be settled by the evacuation of 
Egypt.— 7rvanslations made for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 





BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


HE British Colonial Secretary is rapidly earning the reputa- 
tion of being one of England’s most brilliant and patriotic 
statesmen. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s aim to use the present world- 
wide antagonism against England to consolidate the Empire. 
His policy is not without response. The colonials declare that © 
they will stand by England in the hour of danger. Thus Olive 
Schreiner, the author of “The Story of an African Farm,” who, 
despite her German descent, is an enthusiastic adherent of the 
British Empire, writes in The Fortnightly Review as follows: 


“If to-morrow England lay prostrate, as France lay in 1871, 
with the heel of the foreigner at her throat, there are sixty mil- 
lions of English-speaking men and women all the world over who 
would leap to their feet. They would swear never to lie down 
again till they had seen her freed. Women would urge on sons 
and husbands and forego all luxury, and men would leave their 
homes and cross the seas, if in so doing there was hope of aiding 
her. It will never be known what Colonial Englishmen feel for 
the national nest till a time corfies when it may be in need of 
them. It may be more than questioned whether even Brother 
Jonathan, in spite of the back score against her and the large 
admixture of foreign blood in his veins, would sit still to see the 
foreigner crush the nesting-place of his people; to see the cradle 
of his tongue, the land of Chaucer and Shakespeare, trampled 
down by men who know not their speech. And the Irish-English- 
man all the world over, forgetting six centuries of contumely, 
would, with the magnanimity of his generous race, stand shoulder 
to shoulder with his English brother, as he stood and died beside 
him in every country under the sun. Blood is thicker than water, 
and language binds closer than blood.” 


In Australia the public still remain violently anti-German, but 
practical results of what the Newcastle Chronicle calls ‘“remark- 
able demonstrations on the part of our Australian colonists” are 
yet wanting. Canada has offered to furnish a militia regiment 
for the Sudan campaign. New Zealand is equally angry with the 
Germans for presuming to interfere with Britain’s advance, but 
refuses to increase her defensive armament, on the grounds that 
it is already the strongest in comparison. Yet the New Zealand 
militia is only 7,412 strong, including the school battalions. The 
standing forée is less than 200. The Statist, London, thinks 
South Africa, as the point most threatened, could furnish a native 
army similar to the Indian troops. That paper says: 


“The Zulus and Matabeles have splendid military qualities, 
and it is better to turn them to good account than to repress them 
and turn them against ourselves. Of course a British force will 
always be required, just as in India. But the British force in 
South Africa ought to be supplemented by a native force, as in 
India. The measure, if properly carried out, would not add to 
our troubles in South Africa; on the contrary, it would relieve 
most of them. For example, a guaranty of the independence of 
the Transvaal would remove all apprehension from the minds of 
President Kriiger and the Boors generally, while the existence of 
a strong and well-disciplined force would prove that the guaranty 
would be effectual. Then, again, a strong, well-disciplined force 
would insure us against any attempt at a landing by a hostile 
European power or a European power that wished to put pressure 
upon us for any purpose whatsoever. Of coyrse the raising of a 
strong native force ought to be carried out with the consent of the 
Cape Colony and Natal, and ought to be so explained to the Boer 
Government as to remove any lurking suspicions that might 
exist. But these precautions being taken, it is essential that we 
should be strong enough and prepared enough to act immediately 
in any emergency.” 


Mr. Chamberlain has taken hold of the occasion to moot the 
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question of an Imperial Customs Union, a scheme which, in the 
opinion of a leading German paper, would precipitate an attack 
upon England on the part of other nations. But Mr. Chamberlain 
does not fear such an attack, and means to call another Colonial 
Conference. Zhe Home News, London, says: 


“One thing is quite certain, and that is, that it is not a subject 
to be entrusted to the political pettifogger. Men of large minds, 
capable of looking at the needs of the morrow as well as the prej- 
udices of the moment, must take it in hand. It demands sacri- 
fices on the part of both the colonies and the mother country that 
profit may ensue. . . . The signs are favorable that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s declaration has not fallen on barren soil. Even 7he 
Times finds a good word for it in its ‘Colonies’ article this week ; 
the leading journal is not carried away by any undue regard for 
the free-trade fetish, and it thinks that the increase in exports 
throughout the empire is of good augury for the success of a Free- 
Trade Commercial Union. It remains of course to be seen what 
reception will be accorded Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion in the 
colonies generally.” 


The Colonies and India, London, says: 


“Mr. Chamberlain is nothing if not courageous. He is no be- 
liever in a policy of /azssez faire, and he has no hesitation in let- 
ting the world know his views on any particular subject. The 
more difficult the question the greater the importance he seems to 
attach to it. . . . With his keen grasp of the situation, he sees 
that commercial and material interests must be the foundation of 
closer union between the mother country and the colonies. In 
brief, he states that the general ideas that have hitherto been 
floating about as to commercial union are not formulated in such 
a way as to satisfy the commercial instincts of the people of the 
United Kingdom. No adequate guzd pro guo has been offered to 
the mother country to induce her to change the traditional policy 
of free trade, which has become a fetish with so many people. 
But, he adds, if some arrangement can be made by which free 
trade is possible within the Empire, with a small duty on foreign 
importations, free-trader as he is he would be prepared to con- 
sider the question on that basis. . . . There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech affords a basis for discus- 
sion, and if we could only arrange some scheme of a moderate 
nature to start with for preferential treatment of British products 
within the British Empire, it would probably develop in the course 
of time until the goal which Mr. Chamberlain and other far-seeing 
men have in view is reached.” 


The Monetary Times, Toronto, enumerates some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme: 


“When Mr. Chamberlain consulted the colonial agents they 
distinctly told him, it seems, that they could not answer for the 
outcome of the discussion. One thing is clear; free trade within 
the Empire is not easy of attainment; obstacles innumerable 
block the way. . . . The most resolute resistance to free trade 
within the British Empire, or any approach to it, would naturally 
come from the protected colonial manufacturers. Such of them 
as depend upon the tariff would suffer from the withdrawal of 
this form of support. Free trade and protection would have to 
be fought out in the colonies where protected manufactures exist. 
. . . But as in each colony the same contest would have to be 
gone through, and as there would be only a remote probability of 
the same side being successful everywhere at the same time, the 
battle might rage a long time before the Zollverein would take 
shape. Would it be possible to make a partial beginning by such 
groups as might agree and await the accession of the others? A 
British Empire Zollverein, while it would help the agricultural 
colonies somewhat, would not be likely to reconcile the rest of 
the world to the extension of the colonial empire of Great Britain. 

. Many a foreigner, seeing this discrimination in favor of the 
British subject, might desire to share it by becoming a British 
colonist. When he did not so desire, he would not want the dis- 
crimination extended by further extensions of the colonial empire 
of England, unless there were some counteracting compensation.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says: 

“There are two plans before the country for attaining the ob- 
ject. One is to leave the colonial tariffs as they are, and to put 
on an extra small duty all round against the foreigner. Thus 
manufactured silks, if they came from England, would pay 52 
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per cent. duty in Canada, as they do now; but if they came from 
France and the United States they would pay (say) 57 per cent. 
Canadian corn would come into Great Britain free, but United 
States corn would pay a duty of 5 percent. . . . The alternative, 
which Mr. Chamberlain supports, is free trade within the Empire, 
except for revenue purposes. That is, every state will be allowed 
to raise what revenue it pleases from such articles as tobacco and 
spirits; but otherwise goods will pass to and fro between Great 
Britain and all her colonies and dependencies, duty free, as they 
do between England, Scotland, and Ireland at present, or be- 
tween the several States of the American Union. . . . Free trade 
within the Empire, even if it necessarily means protection against 
the foreigner, ought to be a policy good enough to bring out all 
the enthusiasm and all thé fighting energy of any party.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, denies that Russia will interfere 
with Bulgaria. That paper thinks the Russian Government is now fully 
convinced that the people of Bulgaria would be very unwilling to give up 
their independence, and Russia has no intention of forcing a civilized 
people under her rule. As for Prince Ferdinand, Russia regards him 
neither as a friend nor as an enemy. He is just as good a ruler of Bul- 
garia as any other man would be likely to be, and is not likely to undertake 
anything that would tend to disturb the good understanding between 
Russia and Bulgaria. 

THE Cracow Wek relates the following Tolstof anecdote: The novelist, 
whose dress does not usually betray his aristocratic rank, saw a Moscow 
policeman take a drunken peasant to the station. The “copper” did not 
handle his charge very gently, and Tolstoi addressed him: ‘‘Can you 
read?” he asked. ‘‘Sure,’? answered the policeman. ‘Have you ever 
read the gospels?” “I have.’’ “Then you ought to know that it is wrong 
to hurt your fellow man.” The guardian of the peace looked his shabby in- 
terrogator all over, and began to catechize him: ‘Can you read?” “I 
can.” “Have you ever read the instructions for the police?” “I have 
not.” ‘* Well, you had better do that before you ask so many questions!” 

ALTHO the Jews constitute only one per cent. of the population of Ger- 
many, they exercise tremendous influence and fill many placesin the liberal 
professions. Very strong, too, is their predilection for the legal profession. 
In Berlin 54 per cent. of all the lawyers are Jews. In Breslau 32 per cent., in 
Frankfort 27 per cent., and so down to Hamin, where there are only 6 per 
cent. Yet many sober Germans oppose the anti-Semitic movement, and 
think with Bismarck that the Jew is gradually being transforined into as 


loyal a citizen as any oneelse. “If that is the case,” says Bismarck, “then 
the quick perception and keen intelligence of the Jew can only benefit the 
German.’ There is, however, a strong opposition against the further 


— of Russian and Polish Jews, many of whom have settled in 
russia 














“ROLLING UP”’ THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
—Kladderadatsch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRUE STORY OF THE “BLOOMER” 
COSTU ME. 


NE of the best-abused women of her day, and perhaps one 
of the least understood and most misrepresented, was 
Amelia Bloomer, after whom the short dress for women, known 
as the “Bloomer costume,” was named. From a biographical 
volume entitled “Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer,” by D. 
C. Bloomer, her surviving husband, we learn that the subject of 
a short dress for women was first mentined by Mrs. Bloomer in 
The Lily, a temperance paper edited by herself in Seneca Falls, 
about 1851. The whole story concerning this dress was told by 
Mrs. Bloomer some years ago in the Chicago 77zbune, and is 
reproduced in this book, from which we extract the following : 


“In January or February, 1851, an article appeared editorially 
in The Seneca County Courier, Seneca Falls, N. Y., on ‘Female 
Attire,’ in which the writer showed up the inconvenience, un- 
healthfulness, and discomfort of woman’s dress, and advocated 
achange to Turkish pantaloons and a skirt reaching a little be- 
low the knee. 

“Atthe time, I was publishing a monthly paper in the same place 
devoted to the interests of woman, temperance and woman’s 
rights being the principal subjects. As the editorof 7he Courier 
was opposed to us on the woman’s-rights question, this article of 
his gave me an opportunity to score him one on having gone so 
far ahead of us as to advocaté our wearing pantaloons, and in 
my next issue I noticed him and his proposed style in a half- 
serious, half-playful article of some length. He took up the sub- 
ject again and expressed surprise that I should treat so impor- 
tant a matter with levity. I replied tohim more seriously than be- 
fore, fully indorsing and approving his views on the subject of 
woman's costume. 

“ About this time, when the readers of 7he Lily and The Cou- 
rier were interested in and excited over the discussion, Elizabeth 
Smith Miller, daughter of the Hon. Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, 
N. Y., appeared on the streets of our village dressed in short 
skirts and full Turkish trousers. Shecame on a visit to her cousin, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was then a resident of Seneca Falls. 
Mrs. Miller had been wearing the costume some two or three 
months at homeand abroad. Justhowshe came to adopt it I have 
forgotten, if lever knew. But she wore it with the full sanction 
and approval of her father and husband. During her father’s 
term*in Congress she was in Washington, and the papers of that 
city described her appearance on the streets in the short costume. 

“A few days after Mrs. Miller’s arrival in Seneca Falls Mrs. 
Stanton came out in a dress made in Mrs. Miller’s style. She 
walked our streets in a skirt that came a little above the knees, 
and trousers of the same material—black satin. Having had part 
in the discussion of the dress question, it seemed proper that I 
should practise as I preached, and as 7he Courter man advised ; 
and so a few days later I, too, donned the new costume, and in 
the next issue of my paper announced that fact to my readers. 
At the outset, I had no idea of fully adopting the style; no 
thought of setting a fashion; no thought that my action would 
create an excitement throughout the civilized world, and give to 
the style my name and the credit due Mrs. Miller. This was all 
the work of the press. I stood amazed at the furor I had unwit- 
tingly caused. The New York 7rzbune contained the first notice 
I saw of my action. Other papers caught it up and handed it 
about. My exchanges all had something tosay. Some praised 
and some blamed, some commented, and some ridiculed and con- 
demned. ‘Bloomerism,’ ‘Bloomerites,’ and ‘Bloomers’ were 
the heading of many an article, item, and squib; and finally 
some one—I don’t know to whom I am indebted for the honor— 
wrote the ‘Bloomer Costume,’ and the name has continued to 
cling to the short dress in spite of my repeatedly disclaiming all 
right to it and giving Mrs. Miller’s name as that of the originator 
or the first to wear such dress in public. Had she not come to us 
in that style, it is not probable that either Mrs. Stanton or myself 
would have donned it. 

“ As soon as it became known that I was wearing the new dress, 
letters came pouring in upon me by hundreds from women all 
over the country making inquiries about the dress and asking for 
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patterns—showing how ready and anxious women were to throw 
off the burden of long, heavy skirts. It seemed as tho half the 
letters that came to our office were for me. ’ 

“My subscription list ran up amazingly into the thousands, and 
the good woman’s-rights doctrines were thus scattered from 
Canada to Florida and from Maine to California. I had gotten 
myself into a position from which I could not recede if I had de- 
sired to do so. I therefore continued to wear the new style 
on all occasions, at home and abroad, at church and on the lec- 
ture platform, at fashionable parties and in my business office. 
I found the dress comfortable, light, easy, and convenient, and 
well adapted to the needs of my busy life. I was pleased with it 
and had no desire to lay it aside, and so would not let the ridicule 
or censure of the press move me. For some six or eight years, or 
so long as I remained in active life and until the papers had ceased 
writing squibs at my expense, I wore no other costume. During 
this time I was to some extent in the lecture-field, visiting in all 
the principal cities of the North and lecturing on temperance and 
woman-suffrage ; but at no time, on any occasion, alluding tomy 
style of costume. I felt as much at ease in it as tho I had been 
arrayed in the fashionable draggle-skirts. In all my travels I met 
with nothing disagreeable or unpleasant, but was universally 
treated with respect and attention by both press and people wher- 
ever I appeared. Indeed, I received from the press flattering 
notices of my lectures. If the dress drew the crowds that came to 
hear me it was well. They heard the message I brought them, 
and it has borne abundant fruit. 

““My paper had many contributions on the subject of dress, 
and that question was for some time kept before my readers. 
Mrs. Stanton was a frequent contributor and ably defended the new 
style. She continued to wear it at home and abroad, on the lec- 
ture platform and in the social parlor, for twoor three years; and 
then the pressure brought to bear upon her by her father and 
other friends was so great that she finally yielded to their wishes 
and returned to long skirts. 

“Lucy Stone, of 7ie Woman's Journal, adopted and wore the 
dress for many years on all occasions; but she, too, with advanc- 
ing years, saw fit to return to the old style. We all felt that the 
dress was drawing attention from what we thought of far greater 
importance—the question of woman’s right to better education, 
to a wider field of employment, to better remuneration for her 
labor, and to the ballot for the protection of her rights. In the 
minds of some people, the short dress and woman’s rights were 
inseparably connected. With us, the dress was but an incident, 
and we were not willing to sacrifice greater questions to it. 

““, . . [have not worn the short dress for thirty years, and it 
does seem as tho in that time the interest concerning it must have 
died out. My reasons for abandoning I have in substance stated 
above. I never set up for a dress-reformer, like Anna Jenness- 
Miller of the present day. Mrs. Miller, if I understand her cor- 
rectly, really believes the short skirt and trousers the true style 
for woman’s costume; but that the time for its adoption has not 
yet fully come. Women are not sufficiently free and independent 
to dare to strike for health and freedom. Jenness-Miller is going 
over the country lecturing on dress and disposing of patterns, and 
is doing a vast amount of good. Iam glad to know that she is 
not assailed and made the butt of ridicule and caricatured by the 
press.” 


In reference to the further connection of Mrs. Bloomer with the 
dress, she wrote to a friend, in 1865, as follows: 


“It is very true that I have laid aside the short dress which I 
wore for a number of years, and to which the public (not I) gave 
my name. I have not worn the dress for the last six years or 
more. . . . As to my reasons for laying aside the dress, they may 
not satisfy you, tho they were sufficient for me. « It was not at my 
husband’s dictation, by any means, but was my own voluntary 
act. . . . After retiring from public life and coming to this land 
of strangers where I was to commence life anew and make new 
friends, I felt at times like donning long skirts when I went into 
society, at parties, etc., and did so. I found the high winds 
which prevail here much of the time played sad work with short 
skirts when I went out, and I was greatly annoyed and mortified 
by having my skirts turned over my head and shoulders on the 
streets. Yet I persevered and kept on the dress nearly all the 
time till after the introduction of hoops. Finding them light and 


pleasant to wear and doing away with the necessity for heavy 
underskirts (which was my greatest objection to long dresses), 
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and finding it very inconvenient as well as expensive keeping up 
two wardrobes—long and short—I gradually left off the short 
dress. I consulted my own feelings and inclinations and judg- 
ment in laying it off, never dreaming but I had the same right to 
doff that I had to don it, and not expecting to be accountable for 
my doings, or required to give a reason to every one that asked 
me. There were other questions of greater importance than the 
length of a skirt under discussion at the time, and I felt my influ- 
ence would be greater in the dress ordinarily worn by women than 
in the one I was wearing. . . . Lalways liked the dress and found 
it convenient and comfortable at all times, and especially so for 
a working-dress. I never encountered any open opposition while 
wearing it, tho I have traveled much in the dress and freely 
walked the streets of all our large cities. On the contrary, I was 
always treated with respect and should continue to be, I have no 
doubt, did I still wear it. . . . When I saw what a furor I had 
raised, I determined that I would not be frightened from my posi- 
tion, but would stand my ground and wear the dress when and 
where I pleased, till all excitement on the subject had died away. 
And I did so.” 





SO-CALLED ‘‘NEWSPAPER LAWS.” 


T is observed by 7he /nland Printer that in the newspaper 
field as well as in other commercial pursuits there are those 
who, not content with the returns of a legitimate enterprise, en- 
deavor to continue their financial existence by a species of black- 
mail—by sending so-called newspapers to any one whose address 
they may obtain, or continue sending after original subscribers 
have ceased to be such, and finally writing threatening letters 
inclosing the following : 


NEWSPAPER LAWS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary are con- 
sidered as wishing to renew their subscription. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, the pub- 
lishers may continue to send them until all arrearages have been paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodials from the post- 
office to which they are directed, they are responsible until they have 
settled their bills and ordered them, discontinued. 

4. If subscribers move to other places without informing the publishers, 
and the papers are sent to the former address, they :re held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take periodicals from the 
post-office or removing and leaving them uncalled for is prima facie evi- 
dence of intentional fraud. 

6. If subscribers pay in advance they are bound to give notice at the end 
of the time if they do not wish to continue taking it; otherwise the pub- 
lisher is authorized to send it, and the subscriber will be responsible until 
express notice, with payment of all arrearages, is sent to the publisher. 

7. The latest postal laws are such that publishers can arrest any one for 
fraud who takes a paper and refuses to pay forit. Under this law the man 
who allows his subscription to run along for some time unpaid and then 
orders it discontinued, or orders the postmaster to mark it ‘“‘ refused,” and 
havea postal-card sent notifying the publisher, leaves himself liable to 
arrest and fine, the same as for theft. 

We quote in full what 7he /nland Printer says further on this 


subject : 


“In the interest of the honor of journalism every legitimate 
newspaper should notify the public that there are no such laws as 
these enacted by Congress or established by the Postmaster- 
General. We know of no State laws on the subject, and the 
‘American Digest’ and the ‘American Encyclopedia of Law’ cite 
no decisions on the subject, so far as we have been able to find 
from an inspection of those books. The fact is, the relation be- 
tween the publisher of a newspaper and the subscriber is that of 
contract, and the same rules of law apply in that case as apply in 
other business transactions between man and man. 

“The Revised Statutes of the United States require postmasters 
to notify the publishers of any paper when any subscriber shall 
cease or refuse to take the paper from their office for the period of 
one month; and also when he changes his address, without notify- 
ing the publisher, the regulations of the department require the 
postmaster to notify the publisher. If the first notice be disre- 
garded a second will be sent, calling attention also to the previous 
notice; after this the matter will be held thirty days, and if not 
recalled by the publisher will be placed with the waste paper. 

“There is nothing in the postal laws or regulations concerning 
the liability of a subscriber for the subscription price of a news- 
paper or periodical. If a postmaster should cause loss to a pub- 
lisher because of a failure to comply with the provisions of the 
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law regarding notice, his liability would have to be determinep 
in the courts and not by the post-office department.’ 

“One of the oldest of the English writers upon the common law 
says all law is based upon reason, and when the reason ceases 
then should the law also cease. There is no reason why the so- 
called ‘newspaper laws’ should exist, for, if applicable to that 
class, why not to merchandise which is now largely sent through 
the mails? As one lawyer expresses it: ‘If one should send my 
wife a lace handkerchief, daily or weekly, because she had ordered 
one, should I be called upon to pay for the others, if I refused to 
take them from the post-office? If this were law, the mails would 
be flooded, and suits would be without number or end. The fact 
is, the fraud is at the other end of the line.’ 

“The Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, who has 
charge of the legal matters relating to the post-office department, 
says: ‘I have held that the publisher of a newspaper may be 
guilty of an attempt to obtain money under false pretenses awhen 
he makes demand for the subscription price of a newspaper which 
is not legally due, accompanied by a threat to enforce these so- 
called laws in case of refusal to pay. And the scheme of writing 
dunning letters and attaching a printed slip of these so-called 
laws is one devised to defraud the people by the pretense that 
there are certain laws which have no existence in fact, and liter- 
ature and letters concerning it are non-mailable under the provi- 
sions of the Acts of Congress (25 Stat., 873, and 26 Stat., 46s), and 
render the parties liable to prosecutions thereunder for using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes.’ 

“In the interest of the honor of our profession the public should 
be warned against such fraudulent attempts, and the agitation 
should be kept up until publishers and patrons of the newspapers 
and periodicals of the country know and understand their relative 
rights, obligations, and liabilities.” 





NEED OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


LTHO Germany is as yet the only country where a practical 
attempt has been made to give the aged and infirm of the 
nation a chance to pass their remaining days in some degree of 
comfort, the necessity of old-age pensions is beginning to be rec- 
ognized throughout the whole civilized world. One of the most 
lucid explanations of the cause of this movement comes to us 
from Australia. Altho Australia is supposed to be the Eldorado 
of workingmen, the same complaints are uttered by the wage- 
earners there aselsewhere. The Australian Workman, Sydney, 
a “Labor-paper” which seeks to champion the interests of work- 
ingmen without sowing the seeds of class hatred, describes the 
necessity of old-age pensions in a long leader, which we condense 
as follows: 

“I€ modern society were not wholly founded on greed and self- 
ishness, legislation on the subject would be unnecessary. In the 
‘barbarian ages’ people recognized a duty to the helpless, and the 
poor could reckon on charitable support with sweet certainty, 
when they became weak and infirm. Nowadays, when Chris- 


tianity is divided into a thousand little sects, and joint-stock _ 


companies rule the world, the factory-laborer is a ‘hand,’ not a 
human being, and the corporation system has deprived employers 
of all individual responsibility to their employees. Practical 
Christianity has become a lost quantity. While in the seven- 
teenth century the wage-earners obtained from four to five times 
a subsistence-rate, and could save if they wished to save, their 
earnings to-day are barely sufficient for immediate needs. For 
this reason it is also almost impossible for wage-earners to sup- 
port their parents, even if every aged poor one had a child to 
support him or her. 

“Confronted with this cruel situation, nature finds a merciless 
sort of remedy by killing off the majority of the population before 
they pass their laboring age. ‘Hale and hearty’ oltl people are 
rare among the poor nowadays. The state grudgingly and re- 
luctantly supplements the ‘kindness’ of nature by providing jails 
and workhouses for the aged poor. The barrack life of the work- 
house pauper is rather heavy punishment for people whose only 
crime is age and poverty, for the charge of improvidence can not 
well be substantiated. The workingman who spends a shilling 
on beer, treats his wife to a concert recital, and takes the ‘kids’ 
occasionally into the country for a breath of fresh air, may bea 
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shocking fellow, but it is hard to part him from his wife in old 
age because he did not save a competence out of a weekly wage 
of ten dollars. 

“The community must recognize its duty to the aged, and can 
afford to ignore the duty of the aged to themselves. We may at 
once say that we have no belief in the elaborate methods advo- 
cated by some politicians of subtracting some pennies a week 
from the wage-worker’s earnings for a pension fund. The sim- 
plest and most practical way lies to make provision out of the 
revenue. ‘The percentage of the population seeking relief of this 
kind will always be very small, for, as we have said, in these days 
of severe competition there are not many who survive their 
laboring-age, and of these many are provided for by their own 
family. It should be sufficient for an applicant for old-age relief 
to prove that he or she is incapable of further work, and without 
means of support. Pensions could be divided into three classes : 
A bare subsistence for the least worthy, another giving a little 
comfort and pleasure, a third and highest for the most worthy. 
It is possible, nay certain, that these pensions would in many 
cases be paid to rascals whom we could judge as unworthy—if 
we were all spotless. But that is better than that thousands of 
worthy poor should close their days in cheerless degradation.” 


THE PENALTY OF HUMOR. 


HE world is always a little dubious about the possible sin- 
cerity of the man who makes it laugh. According to Prof. 
Brander Matthews, in an article on “The Penalty of Humor,” in 
the May Harfer’s, nothing is paid for with a higher price than a 
reputation for humor sufficiently wide to prevent one from being 
taken seriously. We extract the following: 


“When the time came for the people of the thirteen united col- 
onies to proclaim to the world that they were free, and that they 
held themselves absolved from all allegiance tothe British crown, 
and that all political connection between them and Great Britain 
was totally dissolved, a committee of the Continental Congress 
was appointed to draw up a declaration of independence. The 
members of this committee were Benjamin Franklin of: Pennsyl- 
vania, John Adams of Massachusetts, Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut, Robert R. Livingston of New York, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson of Virginia. Why was it that their colleagues committed 
the writing of the Declaration of Independence to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and not to Benjamin Franklin? The Virginian was not the 
most prominent man even of his own section, and altho his repu- 
tation could not fairly be termed local, it was but little more, 
while the name of the Pennsylvanian was well known throughout 
the whole civilized world. Franklin was not only the foremost 
citizen of Philadelphia, where the Congress was sitting, he was 
the most experienced publicist and the most accomplished man of 
letters in all the thirteen colones; and he was especially well 
equipped for the drawing up of an appeal to Europe, as he had 
but just returned from London, where he had been pleading the 
cause of his countrymen with indomitable courage and indisputa- 
ble skill. Yet Franklin was not asked to write the Declaration of 
Independence; and altho he and Adams made a few verbal 
amendments, the credit of that great state paper belongs to Jef- 
ferson. And why was it that this responsibility was placed on 
Jefferson, and not on Franklin? 

“TI think the explanation lies in the fact that Franklin was a 
humorist. Not only was Franklin’s sturdy common-sense felt to 
be too plain a homespun for wear in the courts of Europe, when 
the thought needed to be attired in all the lofty rhetoric that the 
most fervid enthusiasm could produce, but also, I fear me 
greatly, his colleagues were afraid that Franklin would have his 
joke. It would be a good joke, no doubt—probably a very good 
joke; but the very best of jokes would not be in keeping with the 
stately occasion. They were acute, those leaders of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and they knew that every man has the defects 
of his qualities, and that a humorist is likely to be lacking in 
reverence, and that the writer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had a theme which demanded the most reverential treatment. 

“So it was that Benjamin Franklin had to pay the penalty of 
humor in the last century, just as Abraham Lincoln had to pay it 
in this century. Because Lincoln was swift to seize upon an in- 
congruity, and because he sought relief for his abiding melan- 
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choly in playfulness, there were not a few ~vho refused to take 
him seriously. 

“Even after his death there were honest folk who held the 
shrewdest and loftiest of our statesmen to have been little better 
than a buffoon. Of the three greatest Americans, Franklin, 
Washington, and Lincoln, two were humorists; and it is perhaps 
his deficiency of humor which makes Washington seem more 
remote from us and less friendly than either of the others.” 





Spiders that Catch Birds.—Mr. W. J. Rainbow, an 
Australian naturalist, gives the following description of the large 
bird-entrapping spiders of his country, which we quote from 7he 
American Naturalist. "Representatives of this genus abound 
in tropical and subtropical regions. ‘Their webs are composed of 
two kinds of silk: one yellow, exceedingly viscid and elastic, the 
other white, dry, and somewhat brittle. The latter is used for 
the framework of the web, the guys, and radii, and the former for 
the concentric rings. These snares are at varying heights, some- 
times within reach, again 10 to 12 feet from the ground, but 
always in a position exposed to the rays of the sun. The diame- 
ter is also variable, from 3 feet upward. One seen by Griiffe in 
the Fiji Islands constructs a web 30 feet in diameter. These 
snares are strong enough to entrap small birds. In the author's 
opinion the web is not set for such game, and the spider does not 
feed on her ornithological victim. In the cases where she has 
been observed with her fangs in the body of the ensnared bird it 
is probable that it is for the purpose of hastening the death of the 
bird in order to prevent its injuring the web in its struggles to 
escape. Spiders of the genus Nephila are easily tamed. Altho 
exceedingly voracious, they can nevertheless exist for many days 
without either food or water. They pairin autumn. The sexes 
inhabit the same web for a considerable time, the female in the 
center and the male on the upper edge of the web. His efforts to 
ingratiate himself in the favor of his mate are not always success- 
ful. It not infrequently happens that he has to retire from her 
presence minus two or three legs.” 





Virtues of the Apple.—‘“The apple is such a common 
fruit that very few persons are familiar with its remarkably effica- 
cious medicinal properties. Everybody ought to know that the 
very best thing they can do is to eat apples just before retiring 
for the night. Persons uninitiated in the mysteries, of the fruit 
are liable to throw up their hands in horror at the visions of dys- 
pepsia which such a suggestion may summon up; but no harm 
can come to even a delicate system by the eating of ripe and juicy 
apples just before going to bed. The apple is excellent brain 
food, because it has more phosphoric acid in easily digested shape 
than other fruits. It excites the action of the liver, promotes 
sound and healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. 
This is not all. The apple helps the kidney secretions and pre- 
vents calculus growths, while it obviates indigestion and is one of 
the best-known preventives of diseases of the throat. Everybody 
should be familiar with such knowledge.”—Dr. G. R. Sear/es, 
in Detroit Bulletin of Pharmacy. 





A Polar Railway.—‘“ The most northern railway in Europe,” 
says the Revue Scientifique, “is the Swedish line between Lang- 
sell and Boden, built betwecn 1887 and 1895, whose length is 496 
kilometers [about 300 miles]. This line traverses vast forests 
and crosses the river Angermann and several other large rivers; 
it cost 36 millions of francs [$7,200,000], including the rolling- 
stock, and traverses a sparsely settled and almost uncultivated 
region. The line includes no less than 78 bridges, of which the 
longest, over the Angermann, is 270 meters [885 feet] long and 
crosses the river 37.5 meters [124 feet] above the water.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





IT is said that Dr. Carver, of St. Augustine, Fla., is living in the oldest 
house in the United States. It was built in 1562, and was occupied by 
Spanish monks before St. Augustine was founded. In the house Dr. 
Carver has surrounded himself with a collection of antiquities connected 
with the history of Florida and the Spanish, who once ruled it, that is of 
itself a veritable museum. His collection of curiosities contains relics 
connected with the first Spanish settlers that date back into Moorish history 
a thousand years ago. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Dyspepsia 


is largely of nervous origin, showing 
exhaustion of the nerve centres. 
Hence the value of a nerve tonic, 
and especially of one containing 
phosphorus, to reach the brain and 
spinal cord. Over forty thousand 
‘physicians are successfully pre- 
scribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


in such cases, and relief is almost 
immediate. 


4 Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
4 Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
@ mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


There is relatively less improvement in general 
trade this week, the present partaking of a be- 
tween-seasons character. Wholesale merchants 
in staple lines in many instances look ahead with 
confidence to the autumn, and in such depart- 
ments as agricultural implements, building ma- 
terials, and hardware there is reported a moder- 
ate revival in demand. 

More favorable reports are received from Pitts- 
‘burg, where merchants have had the largest 
week’s trade thus far this season; Buffalo, where 
the feeling is one of more confidence, owing to in- 
‘creased activity in distribution of merchandise, 
and from Atlanta and New Orleans, where re- 
‘quest in wholesale lines is more active. At Provi- 
dence there is aslight increase intrade, but manu- 
facturing interests report no improvement. At 
Baltimore wholesalers announce only a fair busi- 
ness, and that interior dealers have not disposed 
‘of stocks as rapidly as anticipated. The move- 
ment of goods from Galveston is not active, but 
in view of the large Texas acreage of cotton, more 
‘confidence is felt that fall trade will meet expec- 
tations. St. Louis houses find only a moderate 
improvement in demand, but report taking a 
number of orders for fall delivery. The volume 
-of business at Kansas City is not as large as last 
week, and the like is true at St. Paul, where de- 
pression has followed continuous rains. Mean- 
while, agricultural interests in Kentucky com- 
plain of lack of rain, which reflects itself in 
wholesale trade. Damage by frost to California 
grape and peach crops amounts to about 30 per 
‘cent. Shipments of merchandise from San Fran- 
‘cisco to Central America continue heavy, and 
stress is laid on the statement that a Tacoma fac- 
tory has received an order for 400 car-loads of 
woodenware for delivery at Missouri River points. 
Salesmen traveling from Chicago report interior 
buyers purchasing with increased conservatism, 
and no decided improvement in trade. Slight in- 
-creases in distribution are reported in only a few 
lines. 

Exports of wheat (wheat flour included as wheat) 
from both coasts of the United States this week 
are smaller than last week, amounting to 1,260,000 





Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain, and 
merves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 





bushels, against 1,286,000 bushels last week, and 
totals between two and a half and three millions 
bushels each in corresponding weeks in three pre- 
ceding years. In the like week in 1892 the total 
WAS 3,951,000 bushels. 

There is an unexpectedly small number of 
strikes at this season. In iron and steel there 
are advances in prices for special grades of pig iron 
due to the output of Lake Superior ores, required 
for their production, having been practically taken 
up by a few interests. The so-called steel trust is 
reported extending its territory. Quotations for 
Southern pig have been cut, as are those for the 
few sales of Bessemer pig and billets made by 
middiemen. In addition to changes in prices of 
iron and steel, higher quotations are announced 
for coffee, cotton, petroleum, and anthracite coal, 
while print cloths and lumber are practically un- 
changed. Copper is easier, and wool has been sold 
at concessions, manufacturers preferring not to 
buy large lots at nominal prices. Cotton goods 
are depressed, notwithstanding the strength of 
cotton. The most encouraging feature of the 
woolen goods market. from the point of view of 
the domestic mills, is the higher cost of foreign 
woolens. Considerable men’s woolen-wear ma- 
chinery remains idle. Lower prices are noted for 
wheat flour, wheat, corn, oats, pork, lard, and 
sugar. The reaction in quotations for shoes has 
brought prices down to the level of 1894, at which 
the factories are fairly busy, and have rather more 
confidence. f 

Total bank clearings amount to $982,000,000 this 
week, a decrease from last week of not quite 3 per 
cent., and a falling-off as compared with the cor- 
responding week last year of ro per cent. This 
week’s bank clearings are 3 per cent. larger than 
for the corresponding week of 1894, but 28 per cent. 
smaller than the corresponding period of 1893, and 
23 per cent. less than in the like portion of 1892. 

April bank clearings reflect continued quiet in 
business and speculation, the gain being only nine 
tenths of 1 per cent. over April, 1895. Total clear- 
ings at 69 cities aggregate $4,280,769,889 for April, 
an increase over April, 1894, of 15 per cent., but a 
decrease from April, 1893, just before the panic, of 
13 percent. For four months clearings aggregate 
$17,059,5'4,632 this year, an increase over last year 
of 6.4 per cent., again over 1894 of 16.5 per cent., 
but a decrease from the large totals of 1893 of 20 
per cent. 

Weekly totals of business failures throughout 
the United States, while averdging fewer than in 
weeks during the first quarter of the year, still at- 
tract attention. The total number reported is 254 
this week, against 240 last week, 206 in the last 
week of April, 1895, 179 in_ 1894, and as compared 
with 248 in the corresponding week of 1893. Busi- 
ness failures in the Canadian Dominion number 
26 this week, against 37 last week, 36 in the corre- 
sponding week one year ago, 33 two years ago, and 
30 three years ago.—Aradstreet’s, May 2. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 





Solution of Problems. 














No. 136. 
R—Kt 8 B—Kt 5! Kt--K 3, mate 
I. 2. —_—_ 
PzP Px Kt 
ceccee R—K B 8, mate 
satnatiatialienine. -.——— 
PxB 
ese Kt x QP ch B—Kt s, mate 
Ss 2. 3. —————_ 
P(B3)x Kt K—B 3, must 
neeees Kt—-Q 6 ch P—Q 4, mate 
3. 2. —_— 
P—Q4 K x Kt, must 








$10 DOLLARS®® $5 


A Ten-Dollar Set of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works for FIVE DOLLARS. In large type, easy for 
the eyes; eight handsome volumes; fine cream-laid paper; full 
silk cloth binding; more than 4000 pages; with copious notes 
on the text and introductory essaysto each play. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper; never as cheap after this 
SPECIAL OFFER is withdrawn, (Regular price of the set, 
$10.) Every set sold on approval; money returned imme- 
diately if you are not satisfied. Send $s to-day; or send $1 to 
hold the price, and we will ship books when balance is made 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following remark- 
- able statements. 
~ My age is 63. I suffered in- 
tensely from Catarrh 10 years. 
Had lntense headache, took 
cold —, had _ continual 
roating and singing in my 
ears. sT hearing Gegan to 
fail, and for three years I was 
almost entirely deaf, and I con- 
tinually grew worse. Every- 
thing If fad tried failed. In 
despair I commenced to use 
the Aerial Medication in 1888, 
and the effect of the first ap- 
plication was simple wonder- 
ful. In less than five minutes my 
hearing was fully restored, and has 
been perfect ever since, and in a 
few months was entirely cured of 


Zatarrh. 
ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn, 


For 20 years I had Catarrh, was 
very Deaf 18 years. Dr. Moore 
cured me, and fully restored my 
hearing in 1892. 

MRS. J. BASTICK, Shelby, N.C. 


Thirty years ago I had risings in 
my ears which Seveloped into one 
of the worst cases of Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, and dually impaired my 
health and hearing so that I was 
not able to work, and could not 
hear loud conversation two feet 
away. “The use of Aerial Medica- 
tion fully restored my health and 
hearing, and I can do as much 
work and hear as well as I ever 
could. WILLIAM F. BOWERS. 
Howell, Ark. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will, fora short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


























CAAAAHNNETORAOOS —~ 
: ADIRONDACKS : 
THE BERKELEY House 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
New and first class in every 





| 8 Ft respect. Be vt 


William A. Denison, - ~- Proprietor. 
A te 





Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who writes: “Very in- 
genious. The way in which Black’s Ps are made 
to hem his K is quite remarkable ;*’ Prof. C. Hertz- 
berg, Polytechnic, Brooklyn; Prof. C. W. Schmitt, 
University of Tennessee; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, 
Bethlehem, Pa., E. S. Haskell, Sigourney, Ia., 
Hobart Clark, Plainfield, N. J.; F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., who found this “‘a hard nut 
to crack;** Nelson Hald, Dannebrog, Neb.; H. J. 
Hutson, Rochester, N. Y.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; Miss Marian E. Phillips, Cleveland; 


A. J. Burnett, Grand Rapids; F. S. Ferguson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; J. E. S., West Point, Miss. 











The Only Large Type Edition. up. Better bindings if you want them. A handsome booklet of 


Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
Size of Each Volume, 


Specimen pages and full description FREE. 





6x 9g inches; 1 inch thick. 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphia, or the 


publishers of this magazine. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., - 803 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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St. Petersburg Games. 
SIXTH ROUND—FIRST GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
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K 2, with quite a defensible game. If Black 


* 
does not play his Q—Q 7, but say, for instance, ~ ecial ffer 
Kt—R 4, White does not fare so well, as Black e 
gets his pieces into good play, viz: 23 Qx Q, Bx * 
Q; 26 P—Kt 3, etc. If Black, however, plays 




















PILLSBURY. STEINITR. PILLSBURY, = STEINITZ. neither of these moves but moves his Queen, 
teow me Black. wk < . er White would have gained important time. 
2 BP —O 4 52 P— 4 K-R4 (e) Black retakes with the Knight, as his Rook 
2 PO b, PRS 53B—K7 K—Kts on Br ; i in ex’ ° 
: prevents White to a certain extent from ob 
3 Kt-Q B3 Px P Adjourned. taining relief by moving his Knight, and also 
4 P—K 3 Kt—K B 54 B—Q 8 B—B 6 avoids White’s playing B x Kt, though in the lat- SPOCCTOTTTTTT TE 
5 Kr—B 3 Kept 33 KnO 2 . - — the reply of Bx Kt P was at Black's dis- 
Ieee BK 2 4 a : KtLB (f) This move requires some explanation, and 
she Castles 5 K—Q . p this will at once show the difference between a 
R R—B 3q —Kt 3 39 > a : Kt—B 7 ch match and a series of games. White up to the 
2 O-Qs F-On itt K-K4 Ke-K S| present momen kad wnhsttieees Which would have 
13 Q-Ks SO KB sq (b) 63 bk ; KtxP : ye a We can onl. ~ hate bles ven at > OU can have an American $8 Type 
os & td ave adopted. e can only explain his neglect to - 
MEP OKOB BoB. KtcKt'sch | play a move like R—Q sq, or B—R 4 or B—Kt 4, or writer on one week’s trial, by depositin 
> | the th 3 > 5 — p2h R 3, etc., by his desire to run some little : ey ae 8 
36 > 3 os 4 “ —s7 A K’ risk in order to avoid a draw, which would not $8.00 with your express agent, to be re- 
pee . eo ie 64 Bt 8 Kt_B3 suit his score. We are sure that in match games| funded by him, less expressage, if machine is 
19 B x Re B—B 3 69 K—Q4 K—K = the draw does not count, White's = not satisfactory and is returned to him within 
20 R—K sq_ R—K sq 70 B—Kt3  B—Kt6 acs gy — mp se ge him from under-| that time. Or, the money can be sent direct 
21 O—Q 3 (c)Q—K Kt4 |71 B—-Ksq K—B4 piece te ast RNS to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
22 PUKE 3(4)O—-KR4q |72 B—Kt3 Kt—Q4 (g) This move further shows that White had Poe «goat ’ y P 
23 R—K' 5 —R 6 73 2 6 BB burned his ships behind him, and was determined | Order), pee it will be promptly refunded on 
24 P—B 3 3—Q 3 74B—Kt8 Kcx to win or lose. return of machine. 
2gRxRceh KtxR(e) |75K—B3 Kt—B3 (h) This move we can‘not understand. It would 
26 B—K B 2 -7 sq 76 B—Q 6 K—K 3 have been feasible if White had a prospect of ob- Its immense success, wherever its merits 
27 O—B4 —B 4 77B—-Bs5 K—Q4 taining three Pawns for his piece, but he has not 
28 P—B 4 —Q2 72B—-B8 K—K5 even that, as, after the exchange of Queens, Black's} have been tested by actual trial, warrants us 
B—B 2 — 79B—Bs Kt—K4 threat of R—Q 7 would prevent realization of that 
30 BxKRP(f)P—K Kt3 (80 B—B8 Kt—Kt5 idea. If White had taken the Pawn before playing | in making this special offer. 
31 RKkex ; wre 2 ~ 4 5 Kio 6 “ 5 Kt 40n his previous move, the measure, tho 
32 F- 4(g) D—K 2 2 b— Ae 4 C inadequate, wou ave been intelligible. e . ‘ ' P 
Siro La; eke: ) B—O 4 might have been of some slight use,| funn “ary, maritime me give a writien 
‘per <i ei ae perhaps, by causing Black to check with his Rook, ‘ . 
| K—B iq - k zo. 35 oe eo 3 and thus getting the White King nearer to the 
yPxP. PxP 87 K—R3 P—Ktsch | Queen’s side, where he is most wanted. AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
38 P—K R3 R—Bs5sch 88 K—Kt2 K—R 5 & Black ome to prevent the possibility of ex- Hackett Buildi Broad 
39 K—K2 K—B2 89 B—Kt7.. B+R3 changing his Pawn. acke uilding, Broadway, 
40 R-K Ktsq R—B 3 go B—-Q 4 B—B sq 1 This is 1 bie i 8 
41 P—R 3 (i) Kt—K 3 9tB—Bs5 Kt—B KO kt x, then in order to prevent the ae ae BET. WARREN AND CHamoens sts, NEW YORK CITY, 
. B * P ch s > g2 = i ae Q Rs which would proba ly draw for White, as it 
4 93 A— ok would secure the exchange o ack’s only Pawn, 
44P—Kt4 B—B3 94 B—Kt7 B—Kt5 the latter would have to reply with P—Kt 4, 
45 a 2 ee Sy 95 ae Fy .* 8 , then 49 P—Q R 7 would give him drawing chances. 
os Kx B. Kt—K 3 (k) - K_R pA Kt-B, _ Gn) He still might have played for the same 
48 B-Kt 6 (1) Kt—B sq 98 B—B 8 Kt—R 5 idea by 50 B—B 7, P—Kt 4ch; 51 K—Kt 3. In 
49 K—B4 - Kt—Q2 99 B—Kt7  B—Q6 any case it was to White’s advantage to transfer 
50 ay (m) P—Kt 4ch 100 BB ,’ eos oe typ Ta Eau file, owing to Black's 
51 K—Q 4 —Kt 7 esigns. 7 . 


Notes by Gunsberg. 
(a) Produces an even game. 


*Problem 142. Stereopticons, Magic Lan- 


As . i= terns and Accessories. 
(b) The same position occurred in a previous . , 

game between the sate, op onents. Steinits on By S: @.' Laws. Tyiole Storeoptioon for Project: 

that occasion played B—Ksq, ite replying wit . rch C , f = 4 

B—Q 3, which, we think, he ought to have done Proms, Tie British Chess Magening) "7a * my ity, 

here also. White, however, preferred to get rid of Black—One Piece. 

the isolated Q P instead. 44 RAY____..m 
(c) Q—Q 2 would have answered much better. K on Q 5. ‘ff LANTERN SLIDES 


(d) This is a disagreeable alternative, and al- 





and other novelties. Self Cen- 





ways dangerous with his opponent’s two Bishops ey - tering Arc Electric Focusing 
still on the board. If 22 Q—Kt 3, Q—Q 7; 23 Kt— y/ ) VY, VY, Y ome ~~ Theatres, Photo- 
Wil) J 


vers, etc. 
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4 and the nourishing elements 
¥ of meat are similar. Bread 
) made of the 

% ENTIRE WHEAT 
4 is in itself sufficient to sus- 
g tain life for an indefinite 





period. Why use for food 
what is nearly 
mere pulp? 

DO YOU 
buy the flour? 
Ask your grocer 
' for the 





4 Made only by the Franklin Mills Co. 

& It is Rich in Gluten. 

q Sustains physical and mental 

@ workers and aids growth of 

children—in short, nourishes 
and strengthens the entire body. 

4 If your pe does not keep it 


send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 


% 






Gluten in Flour’ 
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Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


ee Y & y/, Y 7 | 15.7 mcr ‘new York 
VY VY, VY), VY, | Send for Catalogue. 


AGENCIES. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


aa 8 @ «Ae 
a q y £7 GO . aman Bans, N, Y. 
VY Vj, Yj, oy 7; Uj 34 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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eee ae 
White—Five Pieces. Who Were Your Ancestors ? 3 


K on Q7; Qon KB 3; Bon K 4; Kton K 5; Pon ‘ RECORD THEIR NAMES IN THE 
K Kt 3. Z 


) Continuous Family Genealogy 
Ran A New Record Book for 
vo ata) Cae aaaeedit) A Complete Family History, 
. ~ ; | Of Past, Present, and 
Current Events. Future Generations. . 
Sold by Booksellers, and by the 
; = Publishers. 
Monday, April 27. Send for Circular with Full Information. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce reports Arms Publishing Co.335 Asylum St.Hartford,Conn, 
the River and Harbor bill. ... The Missouri 
free-silver Democrats start a movement to cap- 
ture the Kentucky delegation to Chicago for 




















White mates in three moves. | 
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Bland. . . . Fifteen hundred men of the Chicago 

Shipbuilding Company’s yards go on strike be- Office 

cause of a difference in regard to hours and Desks . 
wages. ... The union men employed on the Dp SKS. 

Duluth, Mesaba and Northern Ore Docks, at All 

Duluth, go on strike, demanding that only union Styles. 

men be employed. . . . A tornado causes loss of 


Con Durable. 
“ does we damage to property SE eal and tanmtgtveqaiaingne—te 
in Barnes county, N. D. 
Great Britain withdraws the invitation to visit] @NHE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 
London extended to President Kriiger.... A 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
tax riot in Palermo, Sicily, is quelled by prom- 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. p 
CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail o e« « G60 


From factory to family, Both $ | 0 a 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
‘ IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


: The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov. 16th, 23d, and 30th. 


Note.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a 
box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valu- 
able premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.—The Independent, New York. 





From New York Observer :—-We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their 
goods has been made by members of the Observer staff. Our readers may take advantage of their 


offers without hesitation. 


ises of reform made by the Prefect of Catania. 
. .. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier of Canada, 
tenders his resignation to the governor-general. 


Tuesday, April 28. 

The House passes the General Pension bill, | 
and then takes up the Bankruptcy bill for con- | 
sideration. ... Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, | 
writes a letter on the duty of free-silver meni, | 
the Republican national convention... . Re-| 
publican and Populist State conventionsare held | 
in Alabama... . The Old Dominion Line steam- | 
er Wyanoke collides with the cruiser Columbia, | 
near Norfolk, Va., and sinks in a few minutes. 

Five of the leaiers of the National Reform 
committee at Pretoria, who pleaded guilty of 
high treason, including John Hays Hammond, 
the American mining engineer, are condemned 
to death. ...M. Meline succeeds in forming a 
new French cabinet for President Faure. ...An 
attempt is inade to blow up Captain-General 
Weyler’s palace in Havana. 


Wednesday, April 20. 


The statue of Father Marquette is accepted by 
the Senate. . . . The New York Assembly passes 
a resolution extending the life of the Greater 
New York committee. ... Republican State 
conventions are held in Vermont, Illinois, and 
Georgia. . . . Democratshold State conventions 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nebraska and Mis- 
sissippi. . . Cri ple Creek, Col., is visited by a 
second fire which destroys about $2,000,000 
of property and destroying three lives.... 
General Fitzhugh Lee takes the oath of office and 
executes his bond as Consul-General to Cuba, in 
Richmond, Va. 

The death-sentences imposed upon the five 
leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Committee 
are commuted. 


Thursday, April jo. 

The New York Legislature adjourns. . .. The 
Illinois convention declares for sound money 
and instructs its delegates to St. Louis to vote 
for McKinley for President. . . . The Tennessee 
Prohibitionists nominate Josephus Hapgood, 
President of Milligan College, forgovernor... . 
An order of sale of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railway, in the event of fifteen days’ fur- 
ther default in payment of interest on mortgages 
and bonds, is issued by Judge Henry C. Cald- 
well, of the United States Circuit Court, in St. 
Louis. 

The presiding judge who imposed the sen- 
tences upon the members of the Reform _Com- 
mittee at Pretoria was borrowed from the 
Orange Free State. His name is Gregorowski. 
... The French Radicals and Socialists declare 
joint war on the Senate. 

Friday, May 1. 

Two of the four new battle-ships are stricken 
from the Naval Appropriation bill by the Sen- 
ate. ...A decree is_ signed by Judge Acheson 
for the sale of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad and Coal and Iron companies... . 
The South and West Grain and Trade Congress 
meets in Charleston, S. C.... The Raines Li- 
quor Law goes into effect in New York. 

Riots in Vienna and Bilbao are the only May- 
Day disturbances reported from Europe.... 
Nasr-ed-Din, the Shah of Persia, is assassinated 





by a revolutionary fanatic. ... The plague is 
beginning to assume more serious dimensions in 
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Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 





_ Expert instruction from gry ! grades to 
hest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, lass. 





Hongkong. . . . The Canadian Government 
adopts an order in council exempting American 
vessels from entry and clearance charges at Ca- 
nadian ports, 


Saturday, May 2. 


The Senate passes the Naval Appropriation 
bill with the number of new battle-ships reduced 
to two. ... The Bankrupty bill is passed by 
the House. . . . The Japanese Minister in Wash- 
ington is to be transferred to Rome... . The 
caper no statement gives all the kinds of money 
in circulation at $1,540,007,082, or $30,000,000 less 
than May 1, 1895. he per-capita circulation, 
ee on a population of 71,136,200, is stated at 

21.65. 

Muzaffer ed-Din, second son of the murdered 
Shah of Persia, is proclaimed his father’s suc- 
cessor. .. . The celebration of the national mil- 
lennium of Hungary begins in Budapest. ... 
Abbey and Sargent, American artists, are 
awarded by the London press first honors for 
their contributions to the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition. 

Sunday, May 3. 

Ex-President Banigan, of the United States 
Rubber Company, will build a $1,000,000 factory 
in Providence, R. I., to fight the Rubber Trust. 
. . . Commander Felix McCurley, U. S. N., dies 
in Philadelphia. 

Germany will shortly send an important dip- 
lomat to the Transvaal without consulting Eng- 
land. ... Edwin F. Uhl, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, is officially received by the 
Kaiser in Berlin. ... Advices from Buluwayo 
are that the Matabeles are retreating from the 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wiimington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Il. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t., 
New York (also member Bar uf Now Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota, 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St.. Sun Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Blidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘' Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 

Simplest, most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





vicinity of the town. 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 



















Edmund C. Stedman. Hon. E. J. Phelps, LL.D. Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 
‘It is the most inclusive and ‘“‘The work is extremely well ‘| have never seen any plate of 
scholarly of recent English Diction- done throughout. For general and the spectrum which reproduced so 
aries, contained in not more than practical purposes, it is the best Am- accurately and brilliantly the actual 
two volumes.” erican Dictionary now available.” colors.” 
301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 
5,000 Iilustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 


Over $960,000 Expended in its Production. 


‘It is positively a splendid piece of work and an honor to our country.”—The Congregationalist, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionar 


IS BEST OF ALL. 


‘‘A boast for the American nation and for its educationists, that the world will acknowledge to be just 
and well earned.”—The Irish Times, Dublin, Ireland. 


PRICES: 


IN ONE VOLUME. IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Half Russia \ w: . | = $15.00 Half Russia \ Ww -7 $18.00 

Full Russia ) = a oe - = 18,00 Full Russia ) ae — - = 22.00 

Full Morocco Ns 22.00 Full Morocco \ - 26.00 

Edgar Fawcett. Julian Hawthorne Edward Everett Hale. 
‘In philosophical discrimination, ‘| think the Standard Dictionary **It is the blessing of our break- 

carefulness, penetration, compre- is the most practically useful dic- fast-table. | have been surprised 
hension, and general scholarly tionary published. | have Wor at its fulness and accuracy.” 
treatment, it is almost beyond cester, Webster, and the Century.” 


criticism.”’ 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








CRIMINOLOGY; 


A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals with Relation to Psychical and 
Physical Types, etc., with General Practical Conclusions. 





By ARTHUR MacDONALD. 





A psychological and scientific study of ¢riminals with relation to psychical and physical types; 
with practical conclusions, some of which are of great value to those who have to do with the 
care and interests of the young. The author is a specialist in education as related to the 
abnormal and weakling classes, U.S. Bureau of Education, and was U. S. delegate to the 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology at Brussels, 1892. He also made an 
extended visit to the prisons and reformatory institutions of Europe and America in his 
studies along the line of this work. The volume also contains an extensive bibliography of 
the best books and articles, in the various languages, on crime. Introduction by Professor 
Cesare Lombroso, of the University of Berlin. 





New York Herald: ‘We have read this book The Apostolic Guide, Louisville, Ry. 1 SAYS: 


with profit.” “It is not only a recital, a classification, an investi 
Chas. Richmond Henderson, Recorder, Uni- | tion of crime in a remarkably lucid order, but virtually 

versity of Chicago - **T am using it in my class for a | a deep insight into human nature. It is at once a man- 

work of reference.” ual for freshest reference and food for soberest thought.”’ 





Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, 416 pp. Price, $2.00, post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pusuiisuers, 30 Larayerrz Prace, New York. 
: ‘*To be, or not to be? That is the Question.” yuyu 


ANOTHER NEW SHAKESPEARE. 
Bell’s Wwe Conmering sot Seeaen te 


School, College, Parlor, and Pilat- 

d 9 form. By Prof. D. C. Bell, London; 
ea er S author of “Bell’s Standard Elocu- 
tionist,” etc., etc. Vol. I., Contain- 


Shakespeare ing all the Historical Plays. 12mo, 








cloth, 496 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 





Some Hasty Opinions. 


The ey my we “ah bo great weariness of spirit that we announce the first 
volume of the ‘ er’s Shakespeare,’ an unnecessary and uncalled-for work. 


Evening Sun, New York ‘+ *‘The person named Bell is accused of aire, ‘the author, ... 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, the Publishers, are his accomplices in the crime. . 


Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee: ‘‘Such a presentation of Shakespeare is unsatisfactory.” 


Some Results of Professional and More 
Desirable Criticism. 


Professor A. C. B ws, Dept. of Eng. eg before. Dr. Bell is a genius in this 
Lit., Ohio State Univ.: *“ acy am greatly pleased | line. 
with it. Professor Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., 


Professor Robt. A. Armstrong, Dept. b 4 re 4 pe. Lit., Cornell Unie.: “T am de- 

Eng., West Yt ay Univ.; ‘* Am very mu ted with it. Just what I Lg been 

pleased with i t is edmirably an to | wanting for the last two years. . 

Secs work as we do tm Shakespeare. Professor J. M. yn Dept. Eng. Lit., 
Professor Isaac N. Demmon, Dept. Eng. | Washington Universi And for 

Lit., aoe © Univ. : : *... Well done. ... | the people in general ‘ 14 Reader's Shake- 

Very speare’ is very much needed. . 

eee. L. Hargrave, Dept. Eng. Lit., Professor te, Columbia Curtis Ringwalt, Dept. 


rare , Texas: ‘*I am delighted with 7) — New York: 
and predict for ita suotesful carer... fl duaivetly --lam m im- 
apn ce Geo. Marshall, Ph. B., gacased wih tins vales ad dike bate, 
t. of Eing., Univ. of Utah: . Eminently Professor B. J. Hoadley, Pra 
‘acto Almost all teachers of litera, Lit., Portland University, Oregon 


ture have feit their need of such a work....” | of ‘Bell's Reader's Shakespeare’ 


Professor W. M. Baskwill, School Lof Eng., me of its great value. .. .” 
Vanderbilt Univ., Tennessee ch ap- The Boston Times: “. “ . For general use 
preciated. . WWiktee very anitultoce toe nothing could be better. . . 


4 Professor Chas. en, Dept. naeaes of Pa tno Liberty, Ohio: “... 
Eng. Lit., eee .. The plan is purely 
Very welcome. goon A yy eg po Fir ne tong 


This series will be nee in three volumes. Vol. I., now ready, contains all 
the historical plays, English and Roman. The second volume will contain all the 
tragedies and romantic plays, and the third volume all the comedies. 


er Boone, Boston: of elacution, is ek tae ae 
cessful ‘or students ocution, is a man of long experience Ww London, 
land, and has no doubt crowned his efforts in the present work.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : ton uae ep be coments in three volumes, 
and if the ee are yet to come are as carefully prepared and they will be] as this volume, 
Eeiscanet the great bard will have reason to congratulate 


And it makes an excellent book.— — The book is printed in large and beautiful type, 
on excellent paper, and is bound, with covers stamped in pleasing designs.” 


FUBK & WAGHALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, Hew York. 
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«A SEED OF FIRE.” 


é 

“This book is a ‘ect treasury of vitally im- 

Reto inthis ) a ager comalico 
coon — enlivened by 
if | werea 
iniitionatee trou ed's en. tear min- 
ister; and it would be a seed of fire to kindle 
Christian activities. . . . It ought to have a 
yee circulation."—Theodore L, Cuyler, 

D. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE CHURCH = 
—= IN AMERICA 
And Its Baptisms 
- of Fire - 
By REV. 8. B. HALLIDAY 


D. 8. GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 


A General Bird's-eye View of the Religious 
Progress of the Last Two Centuries in This 
Country, Including an Accountof the Principal 
Religious Bodies; of the Great Eras of Revivals 
and of the Leading Revivalists, etc. Such a 
at pene View of the Great Eras of Re- 
vivals is nowhere else to be found. 

eo 
Octavo, cloth, with a: riate designs in red, 
black, and green ; ond femme on back. 77 
PP.; illustrated with 40 capemens J ua 
traits. Price, $5.00. Carriage free. 


®? @ 


Part First includes ‘‘ The Ba‘ of Fire” 
in the American church, or the Story of the Re- 
ligious Awakenings in the 18th and 19th Centu- 
ries, and will treat of the different eras of Revi- 
vals, the Revivalists, an oy topics. 

Part Seconp includes Growth and Work 
of the Various Religious Bodies, treating each 
of the various denominations under a separate 
chapter. 

The Methods of Work of the Various Religious 
Revivalists and Evangelists, the Work of great 
Lay Organizations, and other auxiliaries, are 
comprehensively pr ted and described. 

Many eminent men have assisted in preparing 
the material for this volume. 

Its pages are liberally supplied with full-face 
side reference notes, together with a full table 
of contents of the entire work, such as to facili- 
tate ready reference. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette PI., N.Y. 








Arthur MacDonald, author of “Criminology,” 
“Government Specialist,” etc., says: ‘The book 
(‘ Youthful Eccentricity, etc.’] expressesmany gen- 
eral truths that should be widely circulated. . . .” 


Youthful - 
—Eccentricity 
A Precursor— 
- of Crime 


By FORBES WINSLOW, 


M.R.C.P., London; Physician to the British 
Hospital for Mental Disorders, etc. 


Tue Cuaprers. )}) PartI., Chap. I. Youthful Eccen- 
Tue Sections. | tricity—Its Results. Chap. IL 


THE S1ze. Youthful Eccentricity—Its Causes. 
Tue Brixprine. Part Il, Chap. I. Predisposing 
Tue Price. Causes of Crime. 1. The Influence 
Tue VaLvuE of the Press. 2. The Influence of 
of the book. the Pulpit. 3. The Influence of the 


Bar. 4 The Influence of the Legislature. 5. The 
Influence of Science. Chap. II. Coordinate Heart and 
Head Education the Remedy. 


16mo, cloth, 103 pp., price #0 cents, post-free. 


The New York Times says: “It contains a 
remedy for paternal ignorance such as often leads 
to sleepless nights and a vain asking, ‘ What manner 
of man will this child be ?’” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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RHEUMATISM. 


Irnaca, N. Y., Jan. 20, °96. 
I was taken down with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
After an acute attack of two and 


a half weeks it assumed a chronic 


‘form, leaving me dependent on 
crutches and unable to walk far 
even with these. I heard of the 


Electropoise and began using o 
Au After two mednthe and 
I had recei 


ived so much 
benefit that I not only d sed 
with crutches, but walk 


three or four miles at a time, 
After a couple of months more I 
was able to dispense with 

treatment, but used it a few times 


A.B. 
(Professor Ithaca High Bohol. 1.) 
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SCIATICA. 





Aveusta, Ga., July 16, 1804. 


For two years I had not been 
free from sciatic pains, and some- 
times they were so severe that I 
would jump out of bed while 
asleep. I spent a large amount 
for special treatment, and was 

-~Seven times cauterized with 

a white-hot iron. Hearing that a 

eg dha of Gen. pe ag of roit, 

e Electro- 

I p Eames to it. At 

t time I was almost helpless, 

and could not walk to my office. 

One year’s use of the Electropoise 

oun’ ue. and I have been free 

frou autation for three ears now. 

I would not i fats for my 
Electropoise = 


RF a get 
(President Bibley Gotten Mills. ) 





Home Remedy 





Without Medicine 





Often Cures 


Pronounced 
*“*Incurable ’’! yaitea tree. 
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ye, VI & Ira > 


Electrolibration Co. 
1122 Broadway 
New York 
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NEURALGIA. 





2412 Mapison A 
Ba.tTmmore, Mp. “May 6, 1895. 
I find the Electropoise almost a 


necessity. It is, in , of 
importance to comfort. m 
its use I relief from 


neuralgia, which at one time 
threatened to keep me a — 
sufferer. I take - 
ing for the Electro: Seen, pes 


these few — induce eae 
who read them to make trial of 
this new remedy. 


Mrs. A. W. Witson 
(Wife of Bishop Wilson of M. E. 
Church, South.) 


“How ?” 


Cases Write us for booklet 
that tells all about 
the Electropoise. 
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INDIGESTION. 





WHITESTONE Go 1), N. Y., 
July 10, °95. 


For years I had Seni a@ great 
sufferer from indigestion, so that 
at times I could neither eat nor 
sleep, and life became a burden. 
I employed several noted 
sicians in and around New 
and spent bundreds of dollars 1 for 
medicine. Through a friend I pang 
induced to try the Electropo' 
When I began its use I was wrabic 
to sleep or even lie down more 
than two hours each night. It 
== poe time yr = a 
poise e any favorable impres- 
sion, but .§ kept at it, following di- 
rections closely. I have now no 
more use for the stomach-tube, eat 
three meals per day, sleep like a 
child from oven to eight hours 
per night, _ Sy ey) ae 


\\ <u N (Pastor Epworth Mc ke Church.) 
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